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Invasion Tactics: The Nazi ‘Chutists Limber Up 














notice it the first time you get 
a Nash demonstration —a little glass 
jar of gasoline by the windshield. 


But before you ask about it—you’re 
looking about in amazement. 


Never have you seen a car this 
roomy, selling in the lowest-price field. 
The front seat’s nearly five feet wide! 


Then—your foot finds the throttle, 
and you realize this is the liveli- 


driven. (It has a new kind of 





* BETTER ECONOMY—25 to 30 Miles 
on a Gallon of Gasoline. 


%* SMOOTHER RIDE— Only low-price car 
with Coil Springs on All Four Wheels. 


* ROOMIER—Greater Seating Width. 


’ 


You’re glad to know there’s a 


for you are in the mood to drive 


> ) 
est, smoothest car you’ve ever is Nash Convertible Bed in back, 
aR ) \ 
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Manifold-Sealed Engine.) 


unreels. You see bumps bob up 
... but they fade away like phantoms, 
beneath your four-wheel coil springs. 
And this big Nash (body and frame 


one welded unit) never quivers. 


A New “Feel” to Driving 


Sharp curves ahead! But this amazing 
Nash seems to bank into them. It’s 
Two-way Roller Steering—and you’ve 
never felt anything so easy. 


Outside it’s winter 
—but the air you're 
breathing is May, so 
}» perfectly conditioned 
by Nash’s Weather Eye 
System that you need 


Your comfort 
no wraps at all! 


never varies 


aes 
Faster... faster...the road gaye $1.s010 $2 
oneach Tankful the little glass jar by the wind- 





on forever. 
But suddenly you remember 


shield. You look. It’s empty...the 10th 
of a gallon of gasoline is gone...and 
you’ve averaged more than 25 miles 
to the gallon. 

This gas-meter test* is the proof of 
Nash’s amazing economy. 


Making a dollar go about 50 miles 
farther is part of the $70 to $100 a 
year a Nash saves you .. . but the 


*Gasoline Mileage Meters are furnished all Nash 
dealers to prove the superior economy of the new 
Nash Ambassador “600”, 


In Every Way You Judge a Car 
Nash is the Best Buy in the Lowest-Price Field 


} 


* EASIER STEERING—First with Two- . 
way Roller Steering. i 

& 

SAFER — Welded Body-and-Frame & 
Construction ... made rattle-proof K 


and twist-proof. 





thrill you'll remember, the reason 
why you'll soon own a Nash—is that 
it puts more fun into driving than 
any car ever did before! 


See your dealer and see for your- 
self the amazing differences that are 
swinging thousands to Nash! 


Nash “6"'s and “8"’s are Today’s Top Values 
in All Three Popular Price Fields 


The beautiful Nash Ambassador “600” is typ- 
ical of Nash extra value in every price-class ex- 
cept the highest. Thanks to a $7,000,000 
expansion program, Nash dealers can show you 
provable better Sixes and Eights . . . bigger, 
more luxurious, higher-powered but more eco- 
nomical cars ... at prices less than you in- 
tended to pay. See your Nash dealer first. 
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Go NASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 
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© ee ge HAS A WORD FOR IT 











That word has made American business the most 
powerful in the world... .It has made the Amer- 
ican people the most comfortable in the world.... 
It is a stronger assurance of a full money’s worth 
than any legislation, any trade control, any busi- 
ness bureau. 


That word is QUALITY. 





In every line of endeavor there always will be a 
few who try to “‘beat the game.” . 
They come and they go—and they try it 


again. 














They build their products without that essen- 
tial ingredient without which no product can 











hopes to earn a following and hold one. 








America has the “Buy-Word” for it—Quality! 




































succeed—quality. And when you buy quality—for a dime or a 
Quality is the word for saws that saw clean dollar—or more—you actually pay less, because 

and saw long. quality works longer hours, harder hours and 
Quality is the word for watches that tick on more efficient hours for you. 

schedule year after year. In this country we may be able to get along 
Quality is the word for thermometers that without some of the things we buy. 

tell the truth about the temperature. In this country we can’t get along—very long 
Quality is the word for any product that —without quality in anything we buy. 





Almost anyone can drive a car, but he’ll drive 
better if he’s been taught by an expert. 








on °7) The Mimeograph duplicator is perhaps the sim- 

%, > | . Pplest means of copying there is. 
Pr 8 YA Machine, stencil sheets, and ink are all that any- 
Ks \\ + L\ y/ SS one with a hand and an eye needs for its operation. 
\/ /~ But, because of our long experience in the busi- 





ness, we feel there are many “tricks of the trade” 
which we can pass on to our customers. Little 
economies in operation. Little efficiencies in pro- 
duction. Little ideas for getting business. 

So our Customer Aid department is yours for 
the asking. Our trained experts come to you (or 
you send your people to them). They enable secre- 

















MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH ‘“‘SCHOOL”’ GOES WITH EVERY MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 





Mimeograp 


ick Company, Chicago, 


taries to make neat stencils more quickly. They 
teach office boys to turn out copies equal in visi- 
bility to the sight-protecting standards required 
by schools. They show typists how to liven up a 
page with graphic materials—illustrations, let- 
tered headlines, cartoons, insets. They will help 
everyone who works with your Mimeograph du- 
plicator—no matter which of the four models it is 
—to get out better work in a shorter time. 

We feel it is part of our responsibility to help 
people use our equipment efficiently and econom- 
ically. That’s why this Aid Service is any custom- 
er’s without any obligation. A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


h duplicator 


egistered in the U.S. Patent Office. 














COPYRIGHT 1941, A. 6. DICK COMPANY 
































IN YOUR 
PLANT? 


D? materials vanish mysteriously—inventories fail to check with 
stock records? It isn’t necessarily a human thief that is causing 
these losses. It may be a scale. 

In many plants, honest errors made in reading scales and in 
jotting down weights and later interpreting these hurried scrib- 
blings have been revealed as the sources of continual small losses 
that amount to important yearly totals. 

How are these losses stopped? By equipping each scale with a 
Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher. At the touch of a button, the weigh- 
ing operation is completed and an accurate printed record is made 

—— automatically. For full infor- 
mation on these and other 
Fairbanks Scales, address Dept. 
B61, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Branches and serv- 
ice stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 



















Fairbanks Dial Scale bead with Print- 
omatic Weigher. Weights and related 
data may be printed on tickets, roll tape, 
ticket and tape... even on sheets as 
wide as 18", 


—— a 





7987-SA40.99 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


Scales 
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by DALE HARRISON 


O Happy Dye!—For getting a 
henna rinse, Fred Allen acclaimed 
her the Woman of the Week. She 
was Jeannie-you-know-who. 


Peace Sees Red (Ink)—One of 
the few toll bridges to lose money 
last year was that between Buffalo 
(N. Y.) and Fort Erie (Ont.)—the 
Peace Bridge. 


Item—No. 10 Downing Street will 
be ready for spring occupancy. It’s 


in New York. 


A Slight Air-ror—The Pitman 
(N.J.) Baptist Church amplifier 
system and the police radio got 
mixed up, which is why the congre- 
gation heard itself ordered off to a 
fire while the perplexed police |is- 
tened to the organ offertory. 


Blow Me Down!—Sara Binford 
climbed a Westtown (Pa.) tree 
seeking local color for her school 
recitation, “Swinging in the Wind.” 
Gesticulating raptly, she forgot she 
was out on a limb, fell 18 feet, and 
broke both legs. 


Don’t Be Hasty, Boys—The 
New Hampshire Legislature has de- 
cided to repeal some old blue laws, 
including one providing six-month 
jail terms for “a stubborn child, a 
stubborn servant, or a common 


fiddler.” 


No Do Goo-goo, You!—tt’s a 
misdemeanor in Houston (Texas) 
for “any male person” to “make 
what is commonly called ‘goo-goo’ 
eyes at, or cough, or whistle at any 
female person.” A Mr. Bliss ran 
afoul the goo-goo law and got free 
by the merest eyelash. The lady’s 
name, oddly enough, was Fredda 
Love. 


A A A A A 


Climate Climaw—“My wife.” 
the man sighed, “preferred Kansas 
weather to Seattle’s.” “That’s here- 
sy,” snapped the Seattle judge. “I 
give you a divorce!” 


He Saw Plenty—A blind Cali- 
fornian regained his sight through 
an accident. Two days later he was 
blind again. “I don’t care,” he told 
friends. “In two days I saw every- 
thing and everybody worth looking 
at.” 
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The National Educational Alliance 


Brings a “Great University’: Your Home— 


The Higher Education You Need for Success 


fer fe35 than 
A 


LESSONS 


Organized to Help Millions Broaden Their Knowledge and Increase Their Opportunity for 
Earnings, the ALLIANCE Now Offers Its57 FAMOUS EASY-READING COURSES in Book Form 


at amazingly low cost! 


HINK OF IT! In your own home now you can receive and enjoy 

instruction by eminent educators especially chosen by The A- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE from 47 great universities ... 
at the miracle rate of less than lc A LESSON! 





Now you can gratify your desire for the higher education that leads 


to personal advancement! 


the way to increased earnings and broader fields of opportunity. 

For the first time all 57 Famous ALLIANCE Courses are available 
in attractive book form—in 10 superb volumes—the Popular Educator 
Library! In this Library “‘a great university” is brought right into your 
own home! And the cost is ACTUALLY LESS ‘ 


THAN ONE CENT FO 


R EACH FASCINAT- 


ING, ILLUSTRATED, EASY- 
exe READING LESSON! 


Wee A 


Accountancy. E. A. Saliers, Chemistry. L. A. Gold- 
S. Bis ee dvs. Be De blatt, Ph. D., University 
Louisiana State Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
Engineering. 
sarnes, C. E., 
i dike ie 
University. 


Aeronautics. Theodor Von Fred Asa 
Karman, M. E., Ph. D.; M. C. E.. 
Frank J. Malina, Cali- S., Cornell 
Technology. 


fornia Inst. 


English Literature. 


H. Hudson, 
Princeton Univ. 


French. Earl F. Lang- 
well, Ph. D., University 
of Notre Dame. 


Hoyt 


American History. Harry Ph. D 


Eimer Barnes, M. A., 
l’ .. New School for 
Social Research. 


Art and Architecture. 
Ernest Pickering, B. Sce., 
Mo Arch., University of 


Journalism. Grant M. 
Cincinnati. M. 


Hyde, B.A., M.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Law. E. Karl 
A.B., J.D., 1 
sity of Texas. 


Biology. John H. Gerould, 
Ph.D., Dartmouth College. 


Business English. 
Presley Fife, B.A., } : 
Stevens Inst. of Technology. 


McGinnis, 
€ niver- 
John 
L.A 


Mathematics. William 


This Standard Edition is illustrated here. LUXE 
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DUCATOR RE 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR LIBRARY—10 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 
57 Complete Courses—1585 Lectures! 
Prepared by 61 Eminent Educators Selected From 47 Great Universities! 5120 Pages! 2437 Pictures! 


Whitefield Elliott, A.B., 
Ph. D., Duke University. 


Modern European History. 
Tibor Kerekes, Ph. D., 
Georgetown University. 
Photography. S. G. B. 
Stubbs, General Editor, 
Waverly Technical Ency- 
clopedias. 


Physics. L. L. 
= Ap FR. Bis 
sity of Georgia. 


Psychology. Adam R. 
Gilliland, B. O., B. A., 
Ph. D., Northwestern 
University. 


cheville, B. A., 
Ph. D., University 
Mezico. 


M. A., 
of New 


Also complete courses in 
Ancient and Medieval His- 
tory, Anthropology, Arche- 
ology, Astronomy, Bible 
History, Botany, Civics, 
Classical Literature, Dra- 
ma, Drawing and Design, 
Economics, i e0g- 
raphy, English Language, 
English History, Euryth- 
mies, Geology, Geography, 
German, Greek, Interior 
Decorating, Italian, Latin, 
Mnemonics, Money, Music, 
pegmaneo. Mt ens 
; Sei tlosophy, ysiology, 
Botte sn6 gi enoutoten. Phonetics, Physical Geog- 
3. B.. Mase. Inst. of raphy, Politics, Shorthand 
Technology : . (Gregg & Pitman), Social 
tigen History, Typewriting, 
Spanish. Francis M. Ker- Writing, Zoology. 


Hendren, 
Univer- 





Handsome, Life-Time Binding of Pin-Seal Grained Novelex, Beautifully Embossed and Hand-Tooled in Brown, Black and Gold. 
4 EDITION in Genuine Morocco-Grained Artcraft—the last word in 
beauty and distinction—for only 50c extra per volume. 


To see this edition, check box in coupon. 





Just As In College You Study 
Only the Courses You Want 


Think of Studying Courses of Immediate 
Practical Value . .. ACCOUNTANCY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
ENGLISH, eftc., for only a few cents each! 


NO MATTER what your present position and 
ambitions may be, the ALLIANCE Courses will 
bring you help to fit your particular needs— 
practical, positive help to carry you on to 
higher earnings—to greater accomplishments in 
your social and cultural life. 

No longer need you believe the old saying 
that “there is no royal road to knowledge,” for 
the ALLIANCE has paved the path for you— 
and has made a higher education, PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL, available at a cost 
that is probably less than you spend for your 
daily newspapers. 


Take, for example, a subject like PSY- 
CHOLOGY. If you had to attend lectures on 
this subject in person at a college, it would cost 
you hundreds of dollars—and even an elemen- 
tary textbook would cost you three or four 
dollars. Yet the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE brings you a complete and practi- 
cal survey of this useful science in 38 individual 
lessons by an eminent educator from North- 
western University—AT A TOTAL COST OF 
LESS THAN 21 CENTS! 


57 Practical Courses for Everyone—Business Man, 
Mechanic, Office-Worker, Teacher, Parent, Student. 


“World’s great bargain in education” 


is the consensus of opinion of over 300,000 men 
and women who are already enjoying these 57 
home study courses. 


“I paid $120 for a course in Accounting, which 
would not compare in any way with the won- 
derful lessons in the Alliance Course.”—E, M 
O’D., New Haven, Conn. 


“Have never before received so much benefit 
from an educational course in such a short 
time.”—V. O., Springfield, Ill. 


Examine These 10 Volumes FREE 


Enjoy 5 days’ FREE examination of these 57 
courses, in 10 superb volumes, in your own 
home. If not delighted, return them and your 
examination will not have cost you one cent. 
Otherwise keep the Library, and remit, in easy 
monthly installments, the incredibly low bar- 
gain price at the rate of less than Ic a lesson! 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
INC., 37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send only 25¢ refundable Copsett with coupon and 
save shipping charges on 20-ib. case of books. 


Full immediate Refund, If You’re Called to the Colors! 


if at any time during the next 12 months you should enlist 
or be select for service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and merety send us the details, we will 
gladly refund the payments you have made for this library. 


Copyright, 1941, National Educational Alliance, Inc. 





For here are the practical Courses that pave 
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POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
HIGHER EARNINGS 
GO HAND IN HAND! 


JHE formula for success 
is simple. You learn all 
you can about the busi- 
ness or profession which 
gives you your income, 
and in addition, widen 
your information of the 
other fields of knowledge 
which will make you a 
well- posted and well - 
read citizen—a candidate 
for a well-paid executive 
position. 

It was to aid men and 
women in seeing and de- 
veloping ali their possi- 
bilities for personal ad- 
vancement that the Na- 
tional Educational Alli- 
ance was organized. Now 
all of the 1585 fascinating 
lessons of the Alliance 
have been put into con- 
venient book form—for 
enjoyable home study, at 
amazingly low cost! 


POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 
LIBRARY 








FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc., Dept. 642 
37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please reserve for me, for free examination, a set 
of the 10-volume POPULAR EDUCATOR LIBRARY, 
bound in beautifully grained Novelex library cloth—5S7 
courses of 1585 lectures, 5120 pages, 2437 pictures. 


Notify me when the books are ready to ship and t 
will send only 25¢ deposit. On receipt of it, ship me 
the books prepaid for 5 days’ free reading. At the end 
of that time, | will either return the set and you will 
refund my 25¢; or ! will keep the set, count the 25¢ 
deposit as first payment and send you only $1.00 each 
month until the bargain price of only $11.70, plus a 
few cents postage, has been paid. 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 20 LBS. 


If 25¢ deposit accompanies this reservation, Li- 
brary will be shipped postage free. Same return 
and refund privilege. 


Address 





City & State 


oO Check here if you prefer beautiful De Luxe Edi- 
tion in richly embossed genuine Morocco-Grained 
Artcraft for only SOc extra per volume. Same terms. 











GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING PROVES 
WORTH IN PROFITS 


RESULTS | 


Fiscal Year 5/31/39—5/31/40 . . . LOSS — $95,200.00 


Five Months 5/31/40—10/31/40 . . PROFIT $59,456.00 
were 5/3/40 . . «lw... SFI9,647,00 





Net Worth 10/31/40 . . . . . . $779,103.00 
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MANUFACTURING . 
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If your working capital is tied up in receivables or inventories—or in bank 
balances accumulating to meet maturing obligations—you will find it to 
your advantage to investigate our Open Account Financine service. For 
complete details, write for copies of ‘‘Caprra At Worx”’ and ‘“‘ComparATIVE 
Costs Or Financina”’. No obligation. Address Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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“You don't want an 
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electrical engineer. You want 
a magician ‘- 


HE designers and engineers of the 
car-building company looked pretty 
sour. 

Before them lay plans for about $50,- 
000,000 worth of streamlined trains. On 
the other side of the table, sat the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer of a Western rail- 
road. 


And he was adamant. 


“You’re asking us to do the impos- 
sible!” protested one of the car-building 
company’s engineers. “You want each of 
these cars to have telephones, radios, 
summer-and-winter air conditioning, ex- 
tra lighting, outlets for electric razors, 
curling irons, pressing irons, and what- 
have-you all over the place.” 


Man vs. Kilowatts 


“And yet,” the engineer went on, “you 
specify 5-kilowatt generators for each 
car. They won’t take the load. You've got 
to have 714 kilowatts at least! And both 
of us know there isn’t room for ’em.” 

“That’s why we came to you,” grunted 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer. 


“Thanks for the compliment,” the en- 
gineer snorted. “Gathered here in this 
room, is somé of the best talent loose in 


electricity. But you—you don’t want an 
electrical engineer. For this job you want 
a magician!”” The Chief Mechanical En- 
gineer smiled. 


“Maybe you can find one,” he said. 


And believe it or not, that’s what the 
car-building company went out and dug 
up for him! For they got a magician— 
not in the form of human flesh and blood, 
but a magician in the form of glass. 


And What a Magician! 


In fact, they found a form of glass that 
makes one of the most versatile insula- 
tions yet discovered—Fiberglas !* 

And because of it, streamlined trains 
on a number of Western railroads were 
equipped with generators 5-kilowatts in 
size which took the 7!4-kilowatt load., 


And this achievement was progress . . . 





(1)The technical-minded might like to know how 
this actual case was handled. On 5-kilowatt frame- 
size generators, the field coils were wound with 
inorganic Fiberglas-insulated instead of organic 
(Class A”) insulated wire. They were thus able to 
operate at a high temperature rise and the genera- 
tors were able to deliver 7 '4 kilowatts. Fiberglas 
Electrical Insulation, itself, is made from mono- 
valent alkali-free, fibrous glass. It has excellent 
electrical properties, is highly resistant to heat, 
moisture, corrosive fumes. Available in all stand- 
ard insulation forms. 





great progress in motor-and-generator in- 
sulation, for here at last was a safe, prac- 
tical way to load equipment beyond its 
former rated output—and do this with- 
out increasing the space required! 


How You Profit 


Do you use cotton-insulated motors or 
generators in your plant? 


Do you want them to take a greater 
peak load without increasing their size? 
Do you want them to work better in the 
kind of tough surroundings which would 
throw ordinary equipment for an expen- 
sive loss? Or do you want smaller, lighter 
motors which, despite size and weight, 
still have an improved safety factor over 
your cotton-insulated ones? 


Find out how to get them by writing: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
O. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























HOW DID OUR 
LANGUAGE 


ORIGINATE 


comes from a mischievous Greek god 


N Greek mythology there was no greater 

troublemaker among the deities than Pan. 
His abrupt appearance among the timid 
wood nymphs inspired the greatest fright. 
He was regarded also as inspiring human 
beings with groundless terror. So the Greeks 
imagined that sudden, contagious fear which 
seemed to have no sufficient cause must 
have been inspired by Pan, and to denote 
this fear they created from the name of this 
dreaded god the word panikon. English has 
taken it over as panic, and we apply the 
word to any mob fear arising from real or 
imagined causes. 

This is but one of the thousands of inter- 
esting word origins given in “the Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
the Genuine Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the 
Merriam-Webster. This great reference book 
goes far beyond ordinary conceptions of a dic- 
tionary. Its wealth of general information would 
fill a 15-volume encyclopedia. It contains 600,- 
000 entries — 122,000 more entries than any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 
pages. WARNING: The only genuine Webster 
is the MERRIAM-Webster. Don’t be duped by 
so-called “Webster” dictionaries offered at fic- 
titious “bargain” prices. Look for the Merriam- 
Webster name and circular trade-mark on the 
cover. Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. 


Copyright, 1941, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept., 626, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet, ‘‘Interesting Ori- 
gins of English Words,”’ and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster —Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Birtupay: President Roosevelt, 59, Jan. 
30 (see page 17) ... Brig. Gen. William 
H. Bisbee, the Army’s oldest retired of- 
ficer, 101, Jan. 28. A veteran of the Civil, 
Indian, and _  Spanish- 
American Wars and the 
Philippine Insurrection, 
General Bisbee has been 
living in Brookline, Mass., 
since his retirement in 
1902. In good health, he 
took his customary auto- 
Acme mobile ride ... Dr. Wal- 

Bisbee ter Damrosch, veteran 
composer and conductor, 
79, Jan. 30 . . . Gen. Don Anastasio So- 
moza, President of Nicaragua, 45, Feb. 1. 
Inviting the United States to establish air 
and naval bases in his country, Somoza 
said: “The keynote of Nicaragua’s policy 
is all-out cooperation with the U.S.” 





~ Marriep: Annie Laurine MacDonald 
Dodge, former Canadian switchboard op- 
erator and widow of Daniel Dodge, auto- 
mobile heir, and Dr. William A. Lange, 
Detroit plastic surgeon, in Urbana, IIl., 
Jan. 30 . . . Osa Johnson, widow of the 
explorer Martin Johnson and author of the 
book “I Married Adventure,” and Clark 
H. Getts, her manager, in New York City, 
Feb. 3. Johnson was killed in an airplane 
crash in 1937. 


Diep: William Gibbs McAdoo, 77, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson and former Senator from California 
(1933-39) , of a heart attack, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 1. A man of tremendous 
energy and wide capability, McAdoo as a 
lawyer pushed through 
the building of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan subway 
tunnel at the turn of the 
century; as a wartime 
Secretary of the Treasury 
he floated Liberty Loans 
and ran the nation’s rail- 
roads; as a politician he 
was a power in the Demo- 
cratic party, and finally, 
as a defeated Senator, he went into ship- 
ping as head of the American President 
Lines . . . Matthew J. McGrath, 64, for- 
mer world champion weight thrower and 
famous New York City policeman, of 
pneumonia, in New York City, Jan. 29. 
Mighty Matt McGrath came to America 
from County Tipperary at the age of 21 
—to become both a cop who rose through 
the ranks to be a police inspector and an 
athlete who competed in four Olympics 
. . « Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, 58, 
Egyptian Minister of Defense who had 
been twice Premier, in Cairo, Feb. 1 .. . 
Sir William Llewellyn, 77, British painter 
and former president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, in London, Jan. 29. 
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Browder’s ‘Downfall’ 


Newsweek of Jan. 13, 1941, refers ; 
the downfall of Earl Browder. Local ney 
paper, AP report of Jan. 14, would ,ii 
indicate that he has fallen. ie 

It was my understanding that he yw, 
given a prison sentence. Certainly froy 
the clipping that I am enclosing, it woul” 
not appear that his efforts have been ey 7 
tailed whatsoever, 

Will you not kindly reconcile you) 
statement with the findings in the new 


papers. pce 
EARLE H. STRICKLAND ; 

Macon, Ga. a 
— ty 

In referring to Browder’s “downfall! ¥ 
Newsweek had in mind his convictioliR] : 


one year ago in Federal District Court in 
New York City of using a passport ob- 
tained by a false statement, his sentence 
to four years’ imprisonment and 82,0) 
fine, and his consequent loss of “face” fol- 
lowing these troubles. 

Since his conviction, Browder has been 
at liberty on $7,500 bail pending appeal. 
Last June the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld his conviction, but Brow- 
der carried his fight to the Supreme Court 
while running for President as Commu- 
nist nominee. However, Federal District 
Judge John C. Knox sharply curtailed the 
Red candidate’s campaign by forbidding 
him to leave the court’s jurisdiction—that 
is, New York. 

On Jan. 16 of this year, Browder’s ap- 
peal was argued before the Supreme Court, 
and a decision is expected within a few 
weeks. In the meantime, there is nothing 
in the law which prevents his exercise of 
freedom of speech, as the Jan. 13 AP 
report of an address in Madison Square 
Garden enclosed by Mr. Strickland w- 
dicates. 













‘Americans’ to the World 


It is too bad that there are citizens of 
the U.S.A. whose sensibilities are injured 
because all the world concedes to us the 
name of “Americans.” Does it ever occur 
to them that America is a part of our 
name—that we are the U.S. of America? 
Yes, there are indeed a number of Unit- 
ed States in the world. The U.S. of Co- 
lombia is Colombia the world over . .. 


The U.S.S.R. is still Russia the world 





, Over. 


As one who has traveled, I can vouch 
for it, the whole world gladly concedes to 
us the name of “Americans” for the sim- Hie 
ple reason that the United States of Amer- 3 
icans is too much of a mouthful. As well 
accuse Thomas of colossal conceit when 
he signs himself “Tom.” 

A. SPEAR 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Will this white man’s 


44 i “ 
TOURNAMENT LURES chain factory plan 
250,000 FISHERMEN § win China’s war? 


More Americans fish than hunt. Or : . , 
golf. This month’s tourney in Florida Even the Chinese said 
waters is the biggest sports event in it couldn’t be done, 
the U.S. To get fish fever, read the but this tireless New 
tall tales by Thomas Aitken, m. c. Zealander is doing it 
| for Miami’s bait-dunkers. Page 24. — organizing 30,000 
; TT camouflaged ‘‘vest- 
Alexander Botts, Doctor of Science (ahem!) pocket” factories to 
It takes pull to get a college degree without going to college manufacture the sin- 
—that’s why Botts used an Earthworm Tractor. For laughs, ews of war. Turn to 
read William Hazlett Upson’s story in this week’s Post. page 12 in this week’s 


_— . issue of the Post. 

Radio’s new beam works miracles a i ae 
roehe, 7 China’ s Blitzbuilder, 

Enter two eager American inventors—the Varian Brothers Rewi All b 
—with an invisible radio beam that “sees” planes and cms €y, dy 
mountains even through solid fog, locates fields for blind EDGAR SNOW 
landings with daylight ease. Frank J. Taylor gives you 
The Klystron Boys. Turn to page 16 of this week’s Post. 


Skulduggery in an airplane plant 

You can’t use dime-store tools to make hundred-thousand- 
dollar engines. Somebody was queering the production line. 
Blue Chip Haggerty goes sleuthing in Ray Millholland’s 
newest story, Straw Battle Helmet. On page 22 of the Post. 


How is London taking it? 


Authoress Rebecca West, writing from London, describes 
her neighbors’ actions in an article on page 27... Also 
serials, editorials, cartoons, poems—all in this week’s Post. 


Men have no romance 


“If my father thinks because I’m sixteen I’m 
too old to be left alone with a man, then I’m 


N THE SATURDAY EVENING 


IM 


Ve) | SALE 


READ IT ! 


old enough to be left with a man—old enough 
to marry.” Stuart Cloete contributes a 
Transvaal romance to this week’s Post. 
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Wings for America 


5 fill Defense contracts of more than 
$2,000,000,000 for aircraft, the airplane 
manufacturing industry is operating vir- 
tually all of its facilities on a 24-hour basis. 
Although detailed figures on the produc- 
tion of aircraft are now withheld as a 
military secret, it is known that the in- 
dustry’s rate of production is currently 
about five times as great as it was only 
two years ago. 

Since the National Defense program 
began, many millions of additional capi- 
tal have been invested in new airplane 
plants and equipment. Factory floor space 
has been nearly doubled in the last 
eighteen months, from 9,370,000 square 
feet on June 30, 1939, to more than 
18,600,000 square feet at the present time, 
and another 16,000,000 square feet are 


now under construction. Employment 
has been more than tripled in the past 
year, jumping from 75,000 to more than 
233,000 workers. It is expected that more 
than 500,000 will be employed before the 
end of 1941. 

Special training courses have been es- 
tablished to prepare new workers for 
their jobs, and vocational schools through- 
out the country have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in this training program. 

The airplane manufacturing industry 
provides an excellent example of the man- 
ner in which all American industry has 
rolled up its sleeves and gone to work on 
the National Defense program. The pro- 
ductive ability and ingenuity of this great 
industry assure America of the wings it 
needs for defense. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in 1 omorrow’s 





~orrror 
St. Lawrence Revival 


F. D. R.’s old pet, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, will be put before Con- 
gress in a new form soon after the Lend- 
Lease Bill is enacted. In 1934 a treaty 
providing for the gigantic power and navi- 
gation development failed by thirteen 
yotes to get the required two-thirds en- 
dorsement from the Senate. Now a way 
has been found to have the project author- 
ized without need of a two-thirds ratify- 
ing vote. Under the old Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, it’s provided that such a 
project may be undertaken by simple 
agreement between the two governments, 
and Roosevelt will need only a joint reso- 
lution (a simple majority vote in each 
house) to make this possible. New Dealers 
figure that chances of passage are good. 


Roosevelt-Wheeler Feud 


F.D.R. may find he went too far last 
week in saying the late Ambassador Dodd 
told him that Senator Wheeler, during a 
dinner at Rex Tugwell’s, said Nazi domi- 
nation of Europe was “inevitable.” Roose- 
velt didn’t know that there exist three 
detailed memos written by pro-Roosevelt 
people who attended the dinner (and who 
thought Dodd’s remarks were so intem- 
perate for a diplomat that they should be 
recorded). The nearest thing to the “in- 
evitable” statement which any of the three 
memos attributes to Wheeler is the remark 
that it was not our business to prevent the 
Nazis from dominating Europe. For 
Wheeler’s part, his roundabout denial that 
he had even attended the Tugwell dinner 
was deceptive. It’s known that he did. 
Washington generally feels the whole 
Roosevelt-Wheeler feud has sunk to a 
shoddy level. 


Washington Notes 

The Lindbergh-for-Congress rumors 
started because, when in Washington to 
testify on the Lend-Lease Bill, he dis- 
cussed the possibility of running for Con- 
gress with GOP Representatives Eaton, 
Knutson, Ploeser, and others . . . Those 
close to La Guardia now say he has de- 
cided to stick as N.Y. Mayor and not 
accept the proffered job as Presidential 
assistant in charge of aircraft procure- 
ment—but they won’t bet that he'll stick 
to the decision . . . The U.S. Navy will 


send technicians to Brazil to help with 
construction of several destroyers, work on 
which has been stalled by technical hitches 
. .. Rupert Emerson is being eased out as 
director of the Division of Territories 
largely because Ickes considered him “dis- 
loyal” for not reporting that he took- an 
inspection trip in the Virgin Islands with 
Charles Taussig, an Ickes enemy. 


Flynn and Liberals 


Democratic Chairman Flynn is now pre- 
paring a move to bring into his regular 
organization the Western liberal groups 
which did effective work for F.D.R. in the 
last campaign. The present plan is to get 
Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior who’s not now too happy in 
his job, to assume direction of the move- 
ment as Assistant National Chairman in 
charge of the West. 


New Export Bans 


Both oil-well drilling machinery and 
railroad axles will soon be put on the 
list of exports subject to licenses. Purpose: 
To keep Russia from increasing produc- 
tion of oil for Germany and to prevent 
improvement in the railroads delivering 
goods to the Nazis. Despite this, the State 
Department will continue the general pol- 
icy of playing up to Russia politically in 
the hope of encouraging Stalin to stiffen 
against Germany. Many officials think this 
is futile, but Under Secretary Welles, chief 
proponent of the idea, has induced Hull to 
continue trying the policy. 


Anti-Bomb Discoveries 


While no details can be publicized, U.S. 
naval experts believe they now have a 
large part of the answer to dive-bomber 
attacks on Navy ships. Ordnance officers’ 
intensified research, based on actual war 
conditions, has led to vast improvements 
in anti-aircraft fire control and gun sights 
—particularly effective against fast planes 
at low altitudes. Much of the $300,000,000 
just authorized by Congress for improving 
the Navy’s anti-aircraft equipment will be 
spent on this new development. 


Hawaiian ‘Scandal’ 


The government is digging into an al- 
leged major scandal in the $95,000,000 
defense construction at Hawaii. When 
there in December, Senator Wheeler found 
what he considered strong evidence that 
big contractors, who are doing the work 
on a cost-plus basis, have operated in col- 
lusion with suppliers of materials and 
other island agencies. The net effect, he 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


was convinced, was to jack prices sky 
high and greatly increase profits all the 
way around. Returning to Washington, 
Wheeler conferred with Navy Secretary 
Knox, threatening to air the situation on 
the Senate floor. Knox passed the infor- 
mation on to the Budget Bureau, which 
in turn rushed investigator Herman Heve- 
nor to Honolulu. Arriving there Jan. 22 
and working quietly, Hevenor has already 
found basis for at least some of Wheeler’s 
charges. 


Trivia 

Knudsen says he still shares the “pipe 
dream” that some one will invent a ray 
to shut off the ignition systems of enemy 
airplanes ... Among the wisecracks about 
F.D.R.’s trip to greet Lord Halifax: 
“Roosevelt went to Annapolis to present 
his credentials to Halifax” .. . During 
John L. Lewis’ serious illness, his daughter 
Kathryn has served as his personal lobby- 
ist against the Lend-Lease Bill . . . Gov- 
ernment economists say the economics re- 
port of the U.S. Embassy in England is a 
first-rate job of lifting from The Economist 
of London—with sparse credit to that ably 
edited journal. 





French Desertions 


As yet unreported has been the detailed 
effect of British and Free French suc- 
cesses in Africa on the Vichy French forces 
there. Although General Weygand’s au- 
thority has been generally well respected, 
there recently have been more desertions to 
the British-de Gaulle cause than at any 
time since shortly after France fell. A 
French destroyer, formerly stationed at 
Dakar, has shown up at Bathurst, Gam- 
bia, minus its officers. Also, a group of air- 
men stationed at Madagascar have flown 
their seaplanes to Durban, South Africa, 
carrying along as “stowaways” a half-doz- 
en infantrymen. 


Australian Spy Roundup 


When a German Pacific raider was forced 
to leave its prisoners on Emirau Island last 
December (they were later rescued by 
Australian naval units), it unwittingly 
gave British authorities a source of con- 
siderable information on Nazi activity in 
the Pacific area. Some of the prisoners had 
learned that the raider had a complete rec- 
ord of ship sailings and cargoes from Aus- 
tralian ports which was of great value in 
intercepting important ships. The wife of 
a British diplomat—who, unknown to the 
raider’s crew, understood German—was 
able to overhear names of the raider’s con- 
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tacts in Australia and New Zealand. As a 
result, countrywide drives against enemy 
agents have been launched, and a number 
have been arrested, among them five “Jew- 
ish” refugees found working in Australian 
munitions plants. 


French-Italian Attitude 


Despite the fact that Vichy activities are 
subject to German control, the French 
have been almost blatant in ignoring Italy. 
Recently, public works, planned to absorb 
some unemployment, were announced for 
Nice. Italy immediately protested. The 
Fascists didn’t want the French doing work 
of any kind in Nice, which they want as 
part of the price of peace with France. The 
French pointed out that nothing in the 
armistice gave Italy control over Nice and 
went ahead with the work. A French anti- 
Semitic measure, submitted to and ap- 
proved by German authorities, was put 
into effect in Tunisia not long ago. Italy 
immediately howled to Vichy because some 
90% of the Jews in Tunisia are of Italian 
origin. However, the decree is still in effect. 


Fascist Slacker Protests 


Behind Mussolini’s decision to send a 
half dozen of his Cabinet Ministers to fight 
at the front were the complaints not just of 
the people but of members of the Fascist 
party. As Italian casualties began to mount 
in the Greek and Libyan campaigns, open 
bitterness began to appear in Fascist party 
meetings. There were charges of “favorit- 
ism” toward high party officials, and cries 
of “slacker.” Editor Roberto Farinacci was 
sarcastically referred to as a “brave writer.” 
As a result, Mussolini personally sent the 
Cabinet Ministers into active service and 
also shook up the Fascist leaders in pro- 
vincial posts, sending many of them into 
the army. 


Foreign Notes 


The Germans have apparently ceased 
sending troops into Rumania; reports from 
Hungary are that the railroad equipment 
used to move the troops has now been put 
back on normal schedules . . . U.S. rep- 
resentatives in Italy have reported that 
they could find no basis for last week’s re- 
ports of anti-Fascist rioting in Milan and 
Turin, though there is widespread grum- 
bling . . . Several U.S. and British cor- 
respondents in Tokyo were taken aside by 
a Propaganda Office employe a few days 
after they were warned that press confer- 
ences would be held only in Japanese. They 
were tipped that the ruling wouldn’t be 
enforced. 





Nazi Shakedown 


is using a neat trick to get 
badly needed foreign exchange from U.S. 
companies having property or credit in oc- 


cupied countries. German representatives 
approach the U.S. company and say they'll 
see that its property is bought or the debt 
repaid at a highly satisfactory rate—if the 
company will give the German representa- 
tive a very fat payment in dollars on the 
side. Many American companies, naturally 
anxious to get all their funds they can out 
of the occupied countries, often agree. Then 
Germany arranges to have the company 
paid out of the occupied countries’ funds 
which were frozen here and hence unusable 
anyway. (The U.S. has readily licensed 
such payments of debts here.) But there- 
upon Germany gets the fat side payment 
for use in world trade. 


New Products 


There are now transparent Lucite type- 
writer rollers to fit any standard type- 
writer. Fitted with a tiny fluorescent light 
inside, the roller is designed to give im- 
proved visibility for cutting mimeograph 
stencils . . . Owens-Illinois is introducing a 
“Duraglas” container for marketing vac- 
uum-packed coffee. It’s economical, trans- 
parent, and “almost unbreakable” . . . 
There’s a new process for producing hard- 
wood lumber synthetically by injecting 
synthetic resins into green wood and, at 
the same time, extracting the sap and mois- 
ture. The product is supposed to be cheap- 
er than hardwood aged by the normal 
process. 


Oil-Suit Settlement 


Representatives of eighteen oil com- 
panies, ostensibly in Washington to iron 
out defense policy questions, have also 
been negotiating with Thurman Arnold’s 
antitrust division for a consent decree. 
Long threatened with antitrust action 
(though it has been delayed at defense 
officials’ request), the oil executives are 
now genuinely anxious for settlement and 
are striving to get Arnold to withdraw his 
suit in return for an agreement which will 
give him many of the points he is seeking. 
Those close to the picture say that it’s 
an odds-on bet that the details of such a 
consent decree will be agreed on in the 
next few weeks. 


Business Footnotes 


The War Department, troubled by the 
recent New England maneuvers demon- 
strating the danger of bombing attacks on 
the coasts, is finally getting tough about 
demanding that new defense plants be 
built far inland . . . Jet propulsion. prin- 
ciples, channeling exhaust output through 
nozzles to provide additional power, will 
be incorporated in Lockheed’s fast new 
32-passenger transport, increasing its speed 
by an estimated 20 m.p.h. . . . Australia 
and Rhodesia (South Africa) are work- 
ing.out plans under which Australia’s an- 
nual purchases of some $6,000,000 worth 
of U.S. tobacco will be permanently di- 
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verted to Rhodesia . . . Rio de Janeiro j; 
the point to which Italy is now rushing 
funds which it had stored here but which 
it fears the U.S. may soon freeze. 





Miscellany 


Another national weekly newspaper, 
U.S. Week, is slated for publication jy 
Milwaukee sometime in March or April, 
It will be a departmentalized tabloid, wij] 
carry columns by William E. Dodd J, 
and others, and will have several leftig 
ex-PM writers on its staff . . . Clarence 
Streit, author of “Union Now,” is complet. 
ing a new book, “Union Now With Brit. 
ain,” for Harper . . . Because of copyright 
troubles over “Happy Birthday to You,’ 
both telegraph companies are banning it 
as a singing telegram, substituting the 
tunes “Yankee Doodle” and “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” for birthday greetings. 


Movie Lines 


As a publicity stunt for the Frank 
Capra picture “Meet John Doe,” Warner 
Brothers planned to invite all the John 
Does in America to the premiére, but they 
report that a search of major-city phone 
books turned up only one John Doe—in 
Detroit. (Actually, there’s also one in 
Manhattan) ... Spencer Tracy will do 
the narration for an independently pro- 
duced documentary film “The Forgotten 
Village,” based on a John Steinbeck story 
about an Indian community in Central 
America . . . Walter Wanger is tentatively 
planning a biographical film based on the 
life of Pope Pius XI . . . John Ford, top- 
flight movie director, is at work on a film 
that won’t be shown to the public. It’s 2 
picture on care of the body and is exclu- 
sively for Army use . . . “The Power and 
the Land,” Interior Department film ex- 
pected to be a contender for the Academy 
Award in the short-subject field, won’t be 
considered because it’s 3,300 feet long— 
300 feet too much. 


What’s Happened To—? 


“Frank Jackson,” the assassin of Trot- 
sky, is in a Mexican jail, gettiag along 
very well, and reputedly not being mis 
handled by Mexican police in any way. 
Meanwhile, competent U.S. authorities 
are convinced that those who actually or- 
ganized the assassination are still in New 
York posing as refugees . . . Capt. Torkild 
Rieber, who resigned as chairman of the 
board of the Texas Corp. after his rela- 
tions with the Nazi Dr. Westrick were 
publicized, has since avoided all business 
activity and is currently planning a South 
American tour with his family . . . The 
Duncan sisters (Rosetta and Vivian) , the 
Topsy and Eva of musical-comedy fame 4 
decade ago, are now in Hollywood, where 
they plan to open a night club. 
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Swift and beautiful, the last word in 





PRIDE OF THE RAILS... 


steel, the strongest known material 


vill enzineering and comfort—the shining suitable for structural purposes, As 

is Stuinless Fleet of Budd-built “per- fabricated by the SHoTweLp* proc- 
oftist souality” trains has brought the trav- __ ess, they have set a new high in rail- 
rence elers back to the rails! road safety standards. 
oo Linking 30 states, from coast to These Budd-built trains are money- 
right coast, these big-name trains are the makers for the railroads. Because 
a! pride of the communities they serve. they cost less to operate and main- 
ig it Many are luxurious Sleeper-Coach or tain. Because they are rich in the lure 
the All-Coach trains with all recreational 






facilities — at day-coach fares. Some 
are top-fare sleeping-car trains. 

All cars of the great Stainless Fleet 
are Budd-built throughout of stainless 


of travel. And because they attract 
more passengers (some can supply 
reservations only 4 to 6 weeks in 
advance!). Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S&S. Pat. Off. 











The STAINLESS FLEET 


Luxurious trains Budd-built of 
stainless steel throughout 
a7 


° Iden 
icagoan * El Capitans Go 

Some’ Kansas Cityan * San Diegan 
Super Chief °* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Flying Yankee of the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central 


1 Pershing 
Denver Zephyrs * Genera ' 

Zephyr © Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer 
Zephyr * Sam Houston Zephyr * Silver 
Streak Zephyr * Texas Rocket * Twin 


Zephyrs of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 
Dixie Flagler of the F. E. C.-C. & &. b. 
South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City - Dallas 
Rockets °* Kansas City - Minneapolis 
Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 














THE “SILVER METEOR" OF THE 


* Your trip on one of the Seaboard Rail- 
way’s “Silver Meteors” is an event — from 
the moment you see the shining train poised 
expectantly by the platform. All cars are 
yours: the club-like Observation-Lounge, 








informal Tavern Car, beautiful Diner serv- 
ing meals for 60c or less. 

Your Sleeper-Coach seat is reserved — 
deep-cushioned, adjustable for sitting or 
reclining. Your spacious dressing room has 








STAINLESS FLEET SPEEDING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 


several chairs and multiple lavatory facili- 
ties. Doors open at a touch. Air-conditioning, 
sound-proofing and lighting are the most 
modern types, typical of the advanced engi- 
neering in all Budd-built cars, 






















Detroit, Mich.: Noontime in downtown 
Detroit finds a host of office workers 
and department store employees head- 
ing for the Salad Bowl at 125 E. Grand 
River, where over 400 people are 
served daily. And waitresses satisfy 





Roxborough, Phila, Pa.: In this town which has 
just finished celebrating its 250th anniversary 
and is rich in Revolutionary War tradition, 
Harry W. Knoelke has been eran | a coffee 
shop for five years now. Neighborhood 
patrons and tourists appreciate his large selec- 
tion and prompt service of robust, heart- 
warming soups fully prepared by Heinz. 
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midday hungers with piping-hot 
bowls of luscious, old-fashioned 
Heinz Home-style Soups— Chicken 
Noodle, Bean Soup and other old 
favorites—heated by the time-saving 
Heinz Electric Soup Kitchen! 








fF pose men of America” are those 
enterprising owners of restau- 
rants, soda fountains and lunch count- 
ers who serve millions of patrons 
daily with Heinz Home-style Soups. 
They've discovered that folks in a 
hurry vote for piping-hot bowls of 
nourishing Heinz Soup as the right 
luncheon on cold days. And, thanks 
to the Heinz Electric Soup Kitchen 
—which heats soup in an electric 
cup in two minutes flat—customers en- 
joy their favorite dish without delay. 
Choose a delicious Heinz Soup to- 
morrow at your nearest counter or 
fountain. And order a variety for your 
own pantry. They taste like the finest 
homemade kind—and cost less! 











mM READY TO SERVE! 





San Francisco, Calif.: From this station, famous 
trains such as the Sunset Limited and Ow! Lark 
streak out of the West, carrying business men 
and world travelers. These passengers appre- 
ciate the service of Heinz Home-style Soups 
at this waiting-room counter! Heinz Electric 
Bean Pots and Chili Servers are in use. 





t :\ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: So popular are lusty Heinz Bean 
Soup, mellow Cream of Mushroom and other 
Heinz Home-style Soups that two Heinz 
Electric Soup Kitchens are in service at the 
Pittsburgh Airport. Airline employees, pilots, 
hostesses and passengers share a weakness 
for these home-tasting soups Heinz cooks 


the small-batch way and seasons to perfection. 





New York, N. Y.: Right in the heart of hustling, 
bustling New York, where office workers eat 
on the run, is Millner’s Pharmacy —an eight- 
stool store which is in step with the tempo 
of the town. For Heinz Home-style Soups 
are heated in two minutes by a Heinz Electric 
Soup Kitchen. Big-city folk go for these 
soups that taste like the country-kitchen kind. 
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Approval Put on Revisions 
Helps Pull Teeth of Its Foes; 
Need for Speed Stressed 






What if the increased aid for Britain 
envisaged in H.R. 1776 should come too 
late to save Britain? 

That question has been in the minds of 
many Americans for weeks. It was in the 
minds of the men who drafted the Lend- 
Lease Bill. It has been and still is in the 
minds of President Roosevelt and his Con- 
gressional leaders. They have kept the 
spotlight away from it lest the extreme 
isolationists seize on some inadvertent ad- 
mission to fortify one of their chief argu- 
ments: If the benefits of this bill will flow 
too tardily, why bother to pass it? Why 
send planes and guns to England to be cap- 
turcd, perhaps, by a victorious Nazi in- 
vader? 

Last week alert anti-Administration Re- 
publicans on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, swarming around Administra- 
tion witnesses with relentless insistence, 
drew the admissions which forced democ- 
racy’s most embarrassing question into 
the open. 

The Senate Committee hearings had 
opened quietly enough with a recital by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull which left 
both sides with the feeling they had heard 
nothing new. But the second witness, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., brought the senators to the edges of 
their chairs with two blunt statements. 
The first was that Britain, China, and 
Greece would have to “stop fighting” un- 
less H.R. 1776 was passed. The second was 
that the Office for Production Manage- 
ment had been obliged to hold up a 2,000- 
plane order for the British pending action 
on the bill. 

To many that second assertion came as 
a surprise, for they had been led to believe 
that there was no immediate urgency 
about H.R. 1776, since America already 




























Backers of Lend-Lease Bill 
Win First Round in Congress 


was doing all it could for Britain. To 
those who knew that the consolidated 
long-range schedule of British needs which 
Washington had requested had been lying 
on Morgenthau’s desk for five weeks, the 
Secretary’s reminder was less surprising 
than disquieting. A few of Britain’s friends 
had read the inspired dispatches from 
London outlining economic measures the 
British wanted America to take against 
the Axis, and a few had read a little book 
that stated democracy’s case in anything 

















Ray in The Kansas City Star 
‘Yankee Horse Traders’ 


but rosy terms: “Fivefold Aid to Britain” 
(see page 14). Those few were frankly 
worried. 

So, too, was Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff. Germany, Marshall 
had told a final secret session of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, prob- 
ably had 70,000 warplanes (70,000 being 
too scary, the Chief of Staff later in an 


interview amended the figure to “36,000 
first-line” planes) , ready for an all-out at- 
tack on the British Isles this spring. With- 
out the utmost American aid, Marshall 
conceded, Britain’s plight would be “haz- 
ardous.” 

Substantial agreement came from—of all 
places—Berlin. Obliging those Americans 
who have been clamoring for the belliger- 
ents to state their war aims, Hitler defined 
his as the “destruction” of Britain, boasted 
that American aid would be too late, and 
added a pointed warning that supply ships 
would be sunk en route by his planes and 
submarines (see page 26). 

The senators closed the first week’s hear- 
ings with Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. The onetime Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidate agreed that “inside” 
sources indicated a German attack on 
Britain this spring which would eclipse 
anything in military history. He thought 
the Nazis would use gas. He was against 
convoys and against the transfer of any 
more Navy craft, but he regarded Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s idea of a negotiated 
peace at this time as a “wild fancy,” and 
he felt that those who argued that Ger- 
many would not invade this hemisphere 
were merely shutting their eyes to the ob- 
vious. 

This week, Chairman Walter F. George 
of Georgia began calling a panel of opposi- 
tion witnesses. First up Monday was for- 
mer Gov. Philip La Follette of Wisconsin, 
who charged that the bill would clothe the 
United States with “all the trappings 
of dictatorship.” Shortly before, Norman 
Thomas, four-time Socialist Presidential 
candidate, told senators that “democracy 
is to commit suicide now, on the off chance 
that it may have to fight tomorrow,” 
George announced that Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh had declined to appear before 
the committee, on the ground that he saw 
no reason to repeat views expressed be- 
fore the House group a fortnight ago. 

Friends of the bill had picked two pow- 
erful rebuttal witnesses, however: Dr. 


James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, and Wendell L. Willkie, 1940 
GOP Presidential candidate, who is flying 
home from England to give the senators a 
firsthand account of how the battle goes 
(see page 16). 

Meanwhile, Administration leaders in the 
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Lend-Lease listeners: Senators Guffey, Pepper, Green, Connally, George, Johnson, and Capper 


House had not been idle. Chairman Sol 
Bloom’s Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
proved a majority report representing the 
views of fifteen* of its 25 members, in- 
corporating into H.R. 1776 four modifica- 
tions previously agreed upon at a White 
House conference of majority and minority 
leaders: (1) a clause providing that “noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization 
of convoying vessels by naval vessels of 
the United States,” (2) a time limit end- 
ing June 30, 1943, (3) a provision that 
no defense article should be disposed of 
until after “consultation” with Army and 
Navy heads, and (4) a stipulation that the 
President report to Congress on the work- 
ings of the bill at intervals of not more 
than 90 days. 

The opposition promptly tipped its 
strategy for this week’s floor debate in the 
House by issuing a minority committee re- 
port urging a seven-point substitute meas- 
ure: (1) an outright $2,000,000,000 credit 
to Britain, (2) a requirement that Army 
and Navy officers certify in writing that 
arms sold abroad were not needed for 
America’s defense, (3) a one-year limit, 
(4) a provision that no Navy vessel be 
disposed of without the consent of Con- 
gress, (5) prohibition of the use of Ameri- 
can ports as repair bases for belligerent 
vessels, (6) prohibition of the use of 
American vessels to transport supplies to 
the war zones, and (7) a specific ban on 
American convoys. 

As the House Rules Committee gave the 
Administration bill right of way, with the 
expectation that debate would be conclud- 
ed this week, Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
of Massachusetts, Minority Leader, an- 
nounced that no attempt would be made 





*The committee vote on the amended meas- 
ure was announced as 17 to 8, but James A. 
Shanley, Connecticut Democrat, and George H. 
Tinkham, Massachusetts Republican, declined 
to sign either the majority or the minority 
reports. 


to turn the fight into a partisan one, but 
that Republican foes of the bill would 
rally behind him and the dissenting GOP 
committeemen to fight for further limita- 
tions or its outright defeat. 

Although the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee did not expect to get its own 
version of H.R. 1776 (known in the Senate 
as §. 275) onto the floor before next week, 
at the earliest, opposition sentiment in the 
upper chamber was crystallizing behind 
suggestions put forward by Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, and former President 
Herbert Hoover. At a dinner party last 
week at the home of William R. Castle, 
Hoover’s Under Secretary of State, who is 
reputed to be the head of the isolationist 
“brain trust,” the ex-President outlined 
modifications providing for a flat loan to 
Britain secured by all the British capital 
investments in the United States. It was 
agreed that Hoover would draft amend- 
ments embodying his views, and that Re- 
publican senators would press for their 
adoption on the floor. 


Significance 


The feeling in Washington at the begin- 
ning of the week was that opposition to the 
Lend-Lease Bill was weakening. The four 
modifications written into the House draft 





automatically outdated much of the ob- 


jection to the original measure. Another 
factor has been the growing realization on 
Capitol Hill that if the President were 
minded to plunge the country into war he 
could do it under existing constitutional 
powers, and thus this bill loses some of its 
import. A third factor is the almost total 
collapse of the widely advertised No For- 
eign War Committee, one of the bill’s 
prime opponents. Mr. Roosevelt has helped 
himself, too, by his reasonable attitude 
in discussing changes with Congressional 
leaders. 

Whether isolationists will be able to sell 
Congress or the country on the argument 


that the bill would be too late to save 
Britain depends upon time—and Hitler. 
As for the argument that the bill could not 
speed aid to Britain between now and 
spring, and could not therefore affect the 
outcome of any showdown occurring then, 
that line of reasoning has been answered 
by Viscount Halifax, the new British Am- 
bassador in Washington. Halifax, in a con- 
versation with Congressional friends of the 
bill, likened Britain to a life raft embarked 
on a long and stormy voyage. If the “cap- 
tain” had only 10 gallons of fresh water for 
ten persons aboard, he would be obliged to 
ration it severely; if, on the other hand, he 
had an unlimited supply in view, he would 
be able to use it freely. Thus, if we are not 
going to pass the Lend-Lease Bill, Church- 
ill will have to hold back some reserves of 
planes and guns, even at the moment of 
Nazi impact; whereas if we do pass the 
bill, thus assuring Britain of ample sup- 
plies for a long pull, the Prime Minister 
will not hesitate to throw everything he 
has at the Germans, if and when they at- 
tempt an invasion. 

All-out friends of the bill feel that Amer- 
ica must run the risk of losing some ma- 
tériel if Britain goes down; Britain herself 
took the same risk in France, and lost 
heavily in matériel, but lived to discover 
that Dunkerque was not a fatal blow. The 
truth is, as proponents see it, that Britain 
needs the moral and material uplift of the 
Lend-Lease Bill, and that every day’s de- 
bate on it is a day lost. 





*Fivefold’ Aid 

Although Administration leaders do not 
expect the Lend-Lease Bill to become law 
before the end of this month, at the 
earliest, ardent Anglophiles (and most 
Britons) have long since viewed its pa* 
sage as an assured fact and moved on (0 
other goals. Since H.R. 1776 was intro 
duced, two drastic schemes for further aid- 
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ing Britain have been pressed in Wash- 
ington. 

The first, which appeared a fortnight 

in book form (“Fivefold Aid to Brit- 
ain”: John Day, $1), was prepared by Dr. 
fritz Sternberg, a German refugee who 
lived several years in England and is 
understood to carry the endorsement of 
both British officialdom and Britain’s most 
yealous friends in this country. 

Contending that, “if America is to be 
spared the terrors of war, Britain must 
win,” and warning against the policy of 
“tg99 little and too late” which he says 
brought France to its knees, Sternberg 
points out how Germany, by mobilizing 
the industries and raw materials of a pros- 
trate Europe, has been able to increase its 
superiority in arms production over the 
democracies. America, the author main- 
tains, actually is contributing less to Brit- 
ain than occupied Europe is to Hitler. 

Sternberg’s solution is for America to 
multiply its aid by five: send Britain 1,500 
planes a month, 30,000,000 tons of steel a 
year, $1,000,000,000 worth of stuff a 
month—in short, a volume of military sup- 
plies equal to England’s entire output. 

If that seems a large order, the second 
scheme involves no small one. Hatched in 
London and frequently discussed in Wash- 
ington, it was boiled down last week to a 
six-point program of things Britain would 
like to have the United States do: (1) es- 
tablish a Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
(2) expand and tighten control of exports 
to cover all items (such as copper, cotton, 
oil-drilling machinery) now suspected of 


reaching Germany via Russia, (3) deny 
servicing facilities in American ports 
throughout the world to all ships trading 
with the Axis, (4) freeze the assets of all 
foreign powers in the United States, (5) 
bluff Brazil into freezing out the Italian- 
operated LATI airline from Rome to Rio 
de Janeiro, (6) make it easier for the 
British to intercept Axis bound ships in- 
side the Pan-American neutrality zone. 
There were indications this week that 
the Administration considering at 
least some of the measures suggested. 
Meanwhile, Washington continued its 
intensive drive to force American business 
firms to purge their Latin - American 
branches of all Axis sympathizers. 


was 





Pressure by Mail 


Lend-Lease Bill Debate Spurs 
Policy Groups to New Activity 


Since H.R. 1776 was introduced a 
month ago, congressmen have grown pro- 
gressively more puzzled by letters from 
constituents—the majority against the 
Lend-Lease Bill, in apparent contradic- 
tion to the general belief, reinforced by 
such indications as the Gallup Poll,* that 
the public overwhelmingly favored the 
sort of all-out aid to Britain for which the 





*Which last week reported that, although 85 
per cent of the people want to stay out of war, 
70 per cent think the surest way to do so is to 
aid Britain. 


bill was designed. By last week the total 
volume of mail, most of it.on the Lend- 
Lease measure, was running at the rate 
of 40,000 letters a day to the Senate and 
75,000 to the House of Representatives, 
slightly more than usual but far beneath 
the levels of the 1937 “court packing” and 
the 1935 “death sentence” battles. In addi- 
tion, half the 1,600 telegrams received 
daily by congressmen dealt with H.R. 
1776. 

NeEwSswWEEK analyzed a cross section of 
the Congressional mail to learn how much 
effect it was having on the legislators, and 
found out some interesting things: Much 
of the mail favoring the bill is inspired by 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, which, in addition to 
mass meetings featuring its national chair- 
man, ex-Sen. Ernest W. Gibson Jr. of 
Vermont, in isolationist strongholds of the 
Midwest, was sending out printed circu- 
lars and weekly mimeographed letters 
from Washington. The committee cau- 
tioned letter writers to communicate their 
own views in their own words. “Congress- 
men rarely pay much attention to mimeo- 
graphed letters,” it explained. “Communi- 
cations obviously inspired are heavily dis- 
counted.” 

The Aid-the-Allies Committee’s efforts 
were overbalanced, however, by the isola- 
tionist America First Committee, which 
obtained 10,000 signatures a day, many 
of them by telephone, to anti-bill peti- 
tions. It mailed out letters headed 
“Democracy in Action” asking sympathiz- 
ers to write their congressmen “every 
week,” distributed leaflets on “How to 
Write Your Congressman,” put its chair- 
man, Gen. Robert E. Wood, on the radio 
to appeal for letters against the “war 
bill,” and set up branch headquarters in 
New York under John T. Flynn, author 
and economist, to combat “Eastern inter- 
ventionism.” 

More extremist organizations worked 
along the same lines as America First. 
Verne Marshall’s No Foreien War Com- 
mittee and the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
so-called Committee of 1,000,000 both cir- 
culated petitions, while Marshall also ap- 
pealed for a letter campaign against the 
“War Party’s Dictator-Lend-Lease-Gift 
Pill.” And the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, heavily impregnated with Commu- 
nists, staged a march of 1,000 leftists 
which was halted by police on the Capitol 
steps in Washington. 


also 


Significance 


There is abundant evidence that the 
flood of letters on H.R. 1776 is having 
little effect. For one thing, congressmen 
have been wary of organized advice ever 
since it was exposed in connection with 
the “death sentence” battle. (One senator 
noted that his 300 letters a day, running 
10 to 1 against the Lend-Lease Bill, were 
“parrotlike” in their hackneyed phrase- 
ology.) For another, many congressmen 
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doubt that chronic letter writers form a 
faithful cross section of public opinion. 
(Sen. James F. Byrnes of South Carolina 
never reads mail relating to controversial 
issues, believing it to be unreliable as a 
weathervane.) 

In general, the claims of opponents of 
the bill that their mail is running “50 to 
1” or “1,000 to 1” against the measure are 
open to the suspicion that they are being 
subjected to organized pressure of the 
same sort that is working the other side 
of the street. 
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Willkie in a Helmet 


GOP Leader Angered by Ruins, 
Impressed by British Morale 


Against the expected zero hour of the 
war, American diplomacy toiled at full 
speed last week. In Britain, Harry Hop- 
kins, President Roosevelt’s personal emis- 
sary, lunched with King George and Queen 
Elizabeth, called on King Haakon of Nor- 
way, and toured the bombed naval base 
at Portsmouth with Prime Minister 
Churchill. In France, Ambassador William 
D. Leahy conferred with Marshal Pétain, 
and repeated his prediction that “the Brit- 
ish Government can and will prosecute 
the present war to a_ successful con- 
clusion.” In the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Col. William J. Donovan, Secretary Knox’s 
confidant, inspected the Albanian front 
and visited Athens, Istanbul, and An- 
kara. 

But the diplomatic headlines of the 


week were grabbed by a jobless American 
who was inspecting Britain for his own 
information. Wendell L. Willkie went the 
rounds of London officialdom and Mid- 
lands factories (including Coventry), 
studying war production problems. He 
stayed overnight at No. 10 Downing Street 
as Churchill’s guest and talked for hours 
with Lord Beaverbrook, Montagu Nor- 
man, Clement Attlee, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
and dozens more. Nicknamed the “In- 
diana dynamo” by admiring Londoners, 
the mud-stained traveler watched coast 
defense guns fire 20 miles across the 
Channel from Hell’s Corner at Dover. In 
London, viewing the ruins of the City, 
Guildhall, and St. Paul’s high altar, he ob- 
served bitterly: “This destruction is all so 
utterly useless from the point of view of 
the Germans’ war effort.” 

Above all wanting to study civilian mo- 
rale, the supporter of all-out aid to Britain 
talked at every opportunity with the man 
in the street. Wearing a white steel helmet 
given to him by Churchill, Willkie visited 
five bomb shelters. There he heard the 
cries “Send us all you’ve got” and “We 
aren’t down,” and later admitted that “I 
could hardly keep from crying.” At a pub 
he drew beer for a party of soldiers, lost 
a game of darts to a left-handed brick- 
layer, and came away convinced of “the 
complete uniformity of outlook on the war 
in all social spheres.” 

Finally, after cabling New York Re- 
publicans that he was “not interested” in 
running for the vacancy in Congress cre- 
ated by the death of Kenneth F. Simpson 
(Newsweek, Feb. 3) , Willkie cut short his 
visit to return home to testify before the 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


Willkie got facts firsthand from a wounded Tommy 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee oy 
the Lend-Lease Bill. 

Back home, isolationist Republican 
were trying to read him out of the party. 
In Omaha, after Gilbert E. Carpenter, 
Nebraska Republican National Commi. 
teeman, said “I’m not so sure he still isn 
a Democrat,” thirteen Midwestern Gop 
state chairmen finally deflated talk of rp. 
pudiating Willkie’s leadership. In Deg 
Moines, the Young Republican Nationa] 
Federation considered resolutions calling 
Willkie “no longer qualified to speak” fo; 
the GOP. But after Harold E. Stassep, 
33-year-old Governor of Minnesota, had 
warned against “dangers if we would dj. 
vide our nation from within by bitter 
dissension and obstruction” on foreign 
policy, pro-Willkie forces obtained pas. 
sage of a resolution calling for “every 
possible military and economic aid to the 
democracies consistent with building our 
own national defense and our determina- 
tion to stay out of war.” 
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Seven Men in a Boat 
Lt. William Bligh of H. M.S. Bounty 


and eighteen men sailed for 43 days in an 
open lifeboat across the bottom of the 
world in 1789, steering a 4,000-mile course 
only by the sun and the stars, and thus 
created one of the deathless sagas of the 
deep. Last week, in Seaman’s Church: In- 
stitute, New York City, a tale that in some 
respects outstrips the Bligh adventure was 
unfolded by a participant. 

Roy Widdicombe, 24-year-old Welsh 
quartermaster, reconstructed from his log 
the story of how his ship, the British 
freighter Anglo-Saxon, was shelled and 
sunk by the German raider Weser on the 
soft night of Aug. 21, a hundred miles 
southwest of the Azores, how 39 members 
of the crew, including the master, were 
killed outright, and how the seven survi- 
vors, three of them badly wounded, tum- 
bled into a 16-foot jolly boat and set a 
course for the United States. They ha! 
4 gallons of water, 20 pounds of biscuits, 
16 pounds of boiled beef (enough food for 
twenty days), four oars, a sail, and a 
lantern. As Widdicombe told the story: 

On the tenth day, Roy Pilcher, thie see- 
ond radio operator, whose left foot had 
been mangled by a shell, died. Then there 
were six left. 


(Sparks was a hero, he was. We just said 
a few words for him and slipped him over- 


board.) 


On the eleventh day, Richard Penny, 
marine gunner, whose right hip and arm 
were shattered, took a maddened look at 
his mates and jumped overboard. Then 
there were five. 


(I'll never forget that last look.) 


On the fifteenth day, Chief Officer Rich- 
ard Denny and Third Engineer Hirst went 
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Happy birthdays ...F.D.R.in’33 


over the side at sunset. Then there were 
three. 


(The last thing the mate said was “keep 
going west.”) 


On the seventeenth day, Second Cook 
Leslie Morgan, his right ankle splintered, 
let out a wild laugh and jumped out flat 
on the sea. Then there were two. 


(He said: “I’m going down the road for 
a drink.” ) 


On the 50th day, a British ship passed 
close by but did not see Widdicombe and 
Robert Tapscott, 19, the other survivor. 
The pair had been without fresh water 
since the fourteenth day. 


(It made us crazy, proper. By this time 
we had run out of everything. A flying fish 
and a gar fish jumped aboard, and we ate 
them raw. Then rain hit us and, God, it 
was sugar! I’m telling you.) 


On the 60th day, they hit a hurricane. 


(Sometimes I would take a fit and Tap- 
scott would hold me down, and sometimes 
he would take a fit and I would hold him 
down.) 


On the 70th day, their boat ran aground 
on the island of Eleuthera (a derivative of 
the Greek word for “free”) in the Baha- 
mas, after a logged journey of 3,000 miles. 


(We shook hands and said: “Well, we 
made it.” Then came the blackout.) 


After three months in a Nassau hospi- 
tal, Widdicombe last week was on the way 
back to England to see his bride of last 
April and join the RAF. “I want to get 
my own back at them,” he said. 














Cinderella, 1941 


Last month Anna Sklepovich, a high- 
school freshman in the little coal town of 
Gary, W. Va., and daughter of a Polish- 
born, $2,100-a-year mine mechanic, 
scrawled a letter wishing President Roose- 
velt good health on his 59th birthday Jan. 
30 and remarking that it fell on the same 
day as her 14th. A White House secretary 
wrote to thank her for the greeting, but 


... after second term started... 


before Anna received the reply, someone 
(her 18-year-old brother Steve insisted it 
wasn’t he) apparently opened the letter 
and inserted a postscript asking her to 
visit the White House. Believing the invi- 
tation genuine, the girl donned her best 
green suit and yellow hat last week 
and traveled 400 miles by train to Wash- 
ington. Arriving at the White House door 
on Tuesday, she was barred by Secret 
Service agents, who realized she was the 
victim of a hoax and turned her over to 
the police. That night, heartbroken, she 
cried herself to sleep in the local receiving 
home. 

The next morning Mr. Roosevelt, read- 
ing of Anna’s plight, invited her to call. 
Thereupon she was asked to stay for all 
the Fight-Infantile-Paralysis festivities 
and was provided with a new dress and 
moved to a luxurious hotel. On Thursday, 
the “Cinderella” girl was photographed 
with Mrs. Roosevelt and scores of stage, 
radio, and screen stars. By the time the 
celebration was over, Anna Sklepovich had 
stolen the show from the rest of the 2,000,- 
000 persons who celebrated the President’s 
birthday (and contributed their “miles of 
dimes”) at 8,261 parties across the United 
States. 


J 
Wide World 


.. and now in 1941 


Yardstick for Youth 


Last July, after the American Youth 
Congress had refused to go on record as 
condemning the policies of Soviet Russia 
while condemning those of Germany and 
Italy, a group of delegates broke away un- 
der the leadership of Gene Tunney (News- 
WEEK, July 15, 1940). But instead of 
forming a rival organization, the dissenters, 
tired of large, unwieldy masses controlled by 
aggressive minorities, formed a clearing- 
house for youth information. Named the 
National Foundation for American Youth, 
with Tunney as chairman and sole support 
(he has put up $5,000 to date) , the organ- 
ization aimed at offering constructive ac- 
tivities to youth groups. 

The first project was the Young Voters 
Exchange, which, during the Presidential 
election, tried to impress upon young men 
and women the importance of voting. The 
second, made public last week, heralds an 
attack on all foreign-inspired youth organ- 
izations at what the foundation believes 
to be their roots. In a comprehensive, 40- 
page manual entitled “How to Stop the 
Junior Fifth Column,” Tunney, in a fore- 
word, pointed out that since the success 
of every dictatorial movement had de- 
pended on youth groups, it was not sur- 
prising that the subtlest and most intense 
propaganda was directed at them. To give 
young Americans a measuring stick of or- 
ganizations seeking their support, the 
foundation drew on its experience with 
the leftist American Youth Congress* and 





*President and Mrs. Roosevelt last week de- 
clined to address a gathering of the American 
Youth Congress in Washington early this 
month. Mrs. Roosevelt had defended the group 
against the Communist label a year ago. 
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Goat Castle 


For more than 30 years, Richard H. C. 
Dana, 73, scion of an old Southern family, 
and Octavia Dockery, his 71-year-old 
guardian, have lived a solitary existence 
in their pre-Civil War mansion at Natchez, 
Miss., while it gradually crumbled into 
ruins and was invaded by goats, pigs, 
chickens, and ducks. 

Last week the Court of Chancery ruled 
they must vacate the premises in order 
to satisfy the mortgage claims of the 
heirs of the late Charles Zerkowsky, real- 
estate man. But the penniless pair vowed 
to appeal to the State Supreme Court and 
stage a sit-down strike among the rem- 
nants of their former glory, on the ground 
that the mortgage was not valid because 
it had been improperly negotiated by 
Miss Dockery. They are financing their 
fight by charging ,admission to inspect 
the estate. 





Earl M. Norman 
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similar groups, and set down a list of ques- 
tions which, Tunney warned, youths should 
put to leaders of any movement seeking 
their energies. 





Week in the Nation 


Reuier: President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for $375,000,000 to support the Work 
Projects Administration for the final four 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30. 
This sum, added to the $975,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the first eight months, would 
bring the year’s total to $1,350,000,000, 
the smallest since the WPA was fully or- 
ganized, in accordance with plans to re- 
duce WPA rolls from 1,750,000 in March 
to an all-time low of 1,300,000 in June. 


Accivents: The National Safety Coun- 
cil estimated that accidents killed 96,500 
persons in the United States last year, in- 
jured 9,100,000, and caused an economic 
loss of $3,500,000,000 in wages, medical 


expense, insurance, and property damage. 
Of this death toll, which was 4,000 greater 
than in 1939 and included 14,000 men of 
draft age (as many as in an Army divi- 
sion) , 34,400 fatalities were caused by au- 
tomobile accidents (2,014 more than dur- 
ing the previous year). This increase in 
auto deaths, accompanied by 1,200,000 in- 
juries, amounted to 6 per cent, but since 
motor travel also increased the same 
amount, the ratio of deaths to vehicle miles 
(12 to 100,000,000) remained the same as 
in 1939, lowest in history. 


Juvce: President Roosevelt appointed 
Sen. John E. Miller, Arkansas Democrat, 
as Federal district judge in Western Ar- 
kansas. The 53-year-old Missouri-born, 
Kentucky-educated lawyer, who sat in the 
House for six years before entering the 
Senate in 1937, was immediately confirmed. 


Bunp: G. Wilhelm Kunze, who suc- 
ceeded Fritz Kuhn as fiihrer of the Ger- 
man-American Bund when the latter was 


aa 


imprisoned in Sing Sing for two and a half 
to five years in December 1939 for steal- 
ing Bund funds, was sentenced to twelve 
to fourteen months in New Jersey state 
prison and fined $1,000 for inciting anti- 
Semitic hatred. Eight associates of Kunze 
were given similar sentences. 


AcquiTtaL: Joseph Spell, 31, Louisiana- 
born Negro houseman, was acquitted by a 
jury of six men and six women, one of 
them a Virginia-born matron, in Superior 
Court at Bridgeport, Conn., of a charge of 
raping Mrs. John K. Strubing Jr., his em- 
ployer and the wife of a New York ad- 
vertising executive. Describing the verdict 
as a “gross miscarriage of justice,” State’s 
Attorney Lorin W. Willis announced he 
nevertheless would not appeal to the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, and 
Gov. Robert Hurley said he would not 
intervene, despite a deluge of protests from 
the Strubings’ society friends. Strubing 
issued a statement in Philadelphia term- 
ing the verdict “incomprehensible.” 
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Italy Becomes German Puppet 


as Axis Girds for a Showdown 


Mussolini Clears Decks 
for Nazi Dictatorship of War; 


Pressure on France Grows 


Britain broadcast an alarm last week 
that the moment was nearly at hand 
when Hitler would make his supreme effort 
to win the war. The British prediction was 
that it would take the form of an invasion. 
The Fiihrer himself made no promise of 
invasion in his speech on Jan. 30, but he 
did defiantly declare himself ready for the 
showdown (see Admiral Pratt’s War 
Week). Renewed German pressure on 
France, whose fleet and naval bases would 
be of great benefit to the Axis, also indi- 
cated vast preparations for action. 

Actually, however, the week’s most 
rapid and tangible developments took 
place between the two Axis partners. The 
Italian defeats at the hands of the British 
extended from Greece to Libya and down 
into Italian East Africa. For the first 
time, the Fascist press candidly admitted 
that Italy’s “destiny” would be to take 
continued hard knocks until Germany 
could win the war for the Axis. And the 
first result was to make Italy more sub- 
servient to its northern neighbor than 
the country had ever been before in its 
history. 


Italy and Germany 


Italy and Germany, politically the 
youngest great nations in Europe, have 
been thrown together in more than one 
crisis before this. In Italy, these experi- 
ences bred admiration for Germany’s mili- 
tary might and fear of the grasping na- 
ture of the German power drive. 


Italy participated on the side of Prussia 
in the war of 1866 against Austria. This 
was merely an opportunistic arrangement, 
since Italy’s main ambition then was to 
recover territory from Austria. But six- 
teen years later Italy joined the Triple 
Alliance with Austria and Germany as a 
full-fledged ally. The immediate reason 
for this was the French seizure of Tunisia 
—despite the preponderance of Italian 
settlers—and the long-range aim was to 
obtain the backing of a great power for 
the general Mediterranean policy of a 
comparatively weak Italy. 

The chief result for the Italians was to 
give the Germans domination of the rapid- 
ly growing industries of the northern sec- 
tion of the country. This began in 1895 
with the establishment of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana in Milan under German 
auspices. Through it, the Reich controlled 
steel, electric, shipping, and textile indus- 
tries. And most people these days have 
forgotten how strongly the desire to break 
this stranglehold swayed Italy before the 
last war. Mussolini, then a young agitator, 
often used it as a talking point in favor of 
joining the Allies. 

Furthermore, Rome had received little 
or no support from the Triple Alliance in 
the furtherance of its Mediterranean or 
colonial policy. Berlin opposed the war 
with Turkey in 1911-12—a struggle the 
Italians waged mainly to establish their 
prestige and which thus bears a similarity 
to the attempted invasion of Greece last 
November (of which the Germans also 
disapproved). At the end of the Turkish 
war, however, the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana received a considerable interest in 
Italy’s colonial concessions. 

Italy felt cheated in the Versailles 
Treaty and so turned against France and 
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Britain. That, however, did not at first 
swing it into the German’ orbit—largely 
because for the first time in half a century 
the Reich was a weaker power than Italy 
itself. And in the postwar competition for 
influence in Central Europe, Italy was 
anxious to outdistance Germany, con- 
sidering France rival enough in the 
Balkans. 

Then came Hitler, and once again Italy 
was faced with the choice of allying itself 
with a powerful Germany or taking a posi- 
tion of open opposition. The first scene in 
this drama occurred in 1934, when Hitler 
flew to Venice for his first conference with 
Mussolini. The Duce was annoyed by the 
Fiihrer’s trick of monopolizing the con- 
versation through his long tirades; Italians 
laughed at the awkward figure in the old 
raincoat, and Hitler flew home, leaving a 
tacit promise not to disturb the status quo 
in Austria. That was in June. Six weeks 
later, Italian divisions were rushing to the 
Brenner Pass to protect Austria. Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss had been assassinated by 
Nazis—and the shock was the greater to 
Mussolini because Frau Dollfuss was a 
guest in his home at the moment. 

Less than a year later, Germany de- 
nounced the Versailles disarmament pro- 
visions in March 1935 and began to re- 
arm. Italy took the lead in opposing this. 
The Stresa conference of Italy, France, and 
Britain was held in Italy to form a mili- 
tant front against the Reich. It repre- 
sented both the high point and the end 
of Italy’s antagonism to Germany. 

For the “Stresa Front” broke up over 
Ethiopia. The Duce felt that France and 
Britain had double-crossed him by first 
consenting—at least tacitly—and then 
applying League sanctions to stop him. 
Despite eventual victory in Ethiopia, the 
Duce wouldn’t forgive France and Britain. 
The swing toward Germany had become 
inevitable. In the fall of 1936 Foreign 
Minister Ciano journeyed to the Reich, 
and the Rome-Berlin Axis was formed. It 
had already been in operation to some 
extent, since both the Germans and Ital- 


= | 
Libyan greetings: for the Duce in 1937 . . . and for the British in 1941 
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ians were giving undercover help to the 
Franco forces in Spain. 

In 1937 the Axis was cemented by the 
visit of Mussolini to the Reich. There, he 
attended the army maneuvers and was 
vastly impressed. Despite the Axis, how- 
ever, Mussolini attempted to maintain his 
position in Central Europe—largely by 
economic influence. This forlorn hope was 
shattered at one blow in March 1938, 
when the Germans occupied Austria—and 
told the Duce about it afterward. And 
the appearance of Nazi troops on the 
Brenner Pass symbolized the senior role 
in the Axis taken by the Reich, while the 
German occupation of Czecho - Slovakia 
just a year later completed the ruin of the 
Italian position in Central Europe. 

In May 1939 the Axis was converted 
into a full military alliance. Scrupulously 
observing the letter of the pact, Ribben- 
trop advised Ciano in advance that Hitler 
had decided on moves which probably 
would lead to war. But Germany paid 
little heed to Italy’s objections that she 
wouldn’t be ready for another three years. 


Satellite 


While Italy was a aonbelligerent and an 
avenue of supplies for Germany, Hitler 
did treat the Duce as an equal. He ir- 
formed Mussolini in advance last year that 
the big attack was about to begin. How- 
ever, the ascendancy of the Reich over Italy 
has grown rapidly ever since Italy jumped 
in last June in a hurried effort to get some 
of the spoils. The Italian invasion of 
Greece was primarily an attempt to break 
this by reasserting the Fascist power. It 
turned out to be a desperate, mistaken 
gamble and, at the time of the last Hitler- 
Mussolini meeting on Jan. 20, the result- 
ing defeats in Albania and in Africa had 
changed the position of Italy to that of 
satellite of the Reich. 

Last week developments on the eco- 
nomic, political, and military front in Italy 
emphasized this subservience. First, there 
was the arrival of the economic mission 
under Dr. Karl Clodius. Theoretically, 
Clodius’ purpose was “coordination” of 
Italian and German economy. Actually, 
the Reich occupies a dictatorial position. 
Italy is dependent on Germany for all its 
coal—1,000,000 tons a month that severe- 
ly strains the rail system—for finished 
metals, chemicals, oil, and even spruce 
wood from Hungary for plane construction. 
In return Italy can give the Reich little 
but food. And last week the Fascist press 
hinted strongly that rationing modeled on 
that of Germany would soon be introduced. 

Politically, the Duce also appeared to be 
clearing the decks for further German 
collaboration, Foreign Minister Ciano 
resigned from his post to enter active 
service in the air corps. Eight other Min- 
isters followed his lead and joined the 
armed forces. The practical result was to 
strip the Cabinet of any potential opposi- 
tion to policies the Duce—or the Fiihrer— 
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Robinson in The London Star 


might institute. Another sign of German 
domination was the reported Nazi  de- 
mands on France for the great Tunisian 
base of Bizerte. Previously, Tunis had 
always been viewed as Italy’s particular 
sphere of influence, and Italian propagan- 
dists have described Bizerte as a pistol 
pointed at the heart of Italy. 

The Germans also extended their role in 
military collaboration. For the first time 
German planes took an active part in the 
battle of North Africa, and it was an- 
nounced that they had bombed shipping 
in the harbors of Sollum and Bardia (the 
British Admiralty revealed that a ship 
carrying Italian prisoners had been hit 
and many of them killed or wounded). 
And in the background there appeared a 
scheme to make Crown Prince Humbert— 
an amiable weakling and an indifferent 
soldier compared with his cousin, the 
Duke of Aosta, now Viceroy of Italian 
East Africa—chief of staff with a German 
general as his “adviser.” 
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Korizis for Metaxas 


Friend Succeeds Former Exile 


Mourned by Greece as Savior 


Such miraculous cures have been at. 
tributed to the Holy Icon of Tenos tha 
pilgrims from all over Greece and Asia 
Minor flock to worship before it. Year 
after year, the image of the Madonna and 
Child, 39 inches high, made of gold, ep. 
crusted with diamonds, has cured, the 
faithful insist, all manner of ailments. 

As a result, the 78-square-mile Aegean 
island of Tenos has acquired a fame akin 
to that of Lourdes or Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré. When the icon in 1923 was taken 
to the deathbed of King Constantine jt 
was understood that for nothing less than 
a major crisis would the Greek Govern. 
ment and the Orthodox Church permit the 
sacred treasure to be moved. 

Last week Greece had a major crisis. In 
Kephissia, a suburb of Athens, 69-year. 
old John Metaxas, dictator of Greece and 
driving spirit of its war with Italy, lay 
grievously ill with an abscess of the throat 
that developed into uremia and _ blood 
poisoning. When, after an operation and 
three blood transfusions, he grew stead- 
ily weaker, a destroyer was dispatched 
to fetch the Holy Icon of Tenos. 

Before the golden image arrived, how- 
ever, Metaxas received Holy Communion 
and then breathed his last words: “It is 
not for myself I mind, but I place my 
hope with the Greeks.” He died at 6:20 
a.m. Jan. 29. 

The body of the dictator was borne on 
a gun carriage to the Cathedral of Athens, 
where it lay in state for two days. Flags 
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A German airman (right) chats with the Italians he has come to save 
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flew at half staff. Newspapers appeared 
with black borders. Long queues waited in 
the drizzling rain to pay their respects. 
Thus did the Greeks testify that their 
paunchy, owlish little leader had become 
the hero and savior of a unified nation— 
during the last months of his life. 

A German-trained strategist of top 
rank, a lifelong monarchist, Metaxas had a 
hectic political career, twice punctuated 
by exile (Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1940). He 
was not a popular figure when he made 
himself dictator in August 1936, nor did 
his iron rule endear him to the populace. 

Because Metaxas’ rule bore a surface re- 
semblance to the German and Italian dic- 
tatorships, the impression went abroad 
that his policy was pro-Axis. Keeping the 
world guessing, the wily Metaxas spent 
$100,000,000 preparing his country for 
modern warfare—and for an _ eventual 
showdown. It came at 3 a.m. last Oct. 28 
when the Italian Minister, Emanuele 
Grazzi, rang Metaxas’ doorbell and de- 
manded an interview. A sleepy maid, con- 
fusing the visitor’s identity, roused her 
master with the announcement, “The 
French Minister.” Grumpily, Metaxas 
went downstairs. Then his heart tightened 
as he saw the Italian bearing an ultima- 
tum. Threatened with invasion at dawn 
unless Greece made territorial concessions, 
Metaxas replied: “Sir, in two and a half 
hours’ time, I could not even turn over 
my own house, much less my country.” 
The war was on. 

Three months more of life were vouch- 
safed to Metaxas and in no three months 


of his turbulent life did he achieve more 
for his country. The Italians were flung 
back into Albania and out of this defeat 
—the first suffered by the Axis in the war 
—grew the British offensive in Africa. 


Successor 

A tall, gray-white-haired man stood up 
at Metaxas’ funeral on Jan. 31 and direct- 
ed his words at the flag-draped bier. “You 
have opened the road to victory,” he said. 
“We shall march along inflexible and de- 
termined. We shall reach the end.” The 
orator was Alexander Korizis, Governor of 
the Bank of Greece until he was called by 
King George II to succeed the dead leader. 

Between Metaxas, the dour, unprepos- 
sessing military leader, and Korizis, the 
handsome, magnetic banker, there had 
been a close friendship, and it was really 
the military man who picked the banker 
to succeed him. 

Born in 1885 on the island of Poros, 
Korizis started his career as a bank clerk 
at the age of 17. His sole military experi- 
ence was gained as a captain of artillery 
in the Balkan War of 1912. He became 
Minister of Finance in 1933 and of Public 
Welfare in 1936. To him Greece owes its 
first systematic social-security plan. 

The Italian radio had blamed Metaxas’ 
death on the British Secret Service, alleg- 
ing as the motive that he wanted to make 
peace. And after his death, Axis propa- 
ganda agents in the Balkans predicted 
that his successor, Korizis, would end the 
war with Italy. Korizis, however, denied 
any such intention. 
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First picture smuggled out of France showing how Tours was devastated in the June blitzkrieg 


Pressure on Pétain 


The only collaboration between Ger- 
many and unoccupied France last week 
was a series of economic accords. In one 
agreement they split the cigarette-paper 
market in which they had been prewar 
rivals. Germany took all markets east of 
the Rhine and left France the rest. The 
other accords apportioned markets for 
optical glass, pottery, and raw source ma- 
terials. 

Politically, Franco-German relations 
reached a new low. Complaints by the 
Nazi-controlled Paris press against Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Pétain’s Vichy regime 
were more bitter than ever, demanding 
Pierre Laval’s reinstatement and the oust- 
ing of ex-Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
who succeeded him as Foreign Minister. 
In Berlin, a spokesman called these at- 
tacks “fully justified.” 

Pétain’s chief critic has been Marcel 
Deat, editor of the Paris paper L’Oeuvre. 
He has frequently scored the Marshal for 
failing to institute a single political party 
On Jan. 29 Pétain formed a “militant” 
national committee of 40 to replace the 
old polit’ .1 groups. Three days later Deat 
countered by setting up within occupied 
territory an organization of his own called 
the National Popular Assembly, dedicated 
to “active” collaboration with Germany. 

Then from London on Jan. $1, Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, the Free French leader, 
broadcast an appeal to French forces in 
North Africa to help “complete the con- 
quest of Italian Libya,” It was prompt- 
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ly answered next day by Gen. Maxime 
Weygand. Over the Algiers radio, he 
urged his 500,000 North African troops to 
remain loyal to Pétain’s “national revolu- 
tion.” 

Weygand’s speech was rounded out this 
week by Admiral Francois Darlan in an 
interview published by Le Journal in 
which he said that the French Fleet would 
defend itself against any attack and would 
protect the overseas empire against any 
challenge. Darlan harbors resentment 
against the British for their attack on 
French ships at Oran last July, but the 
interview was interpreted as a reply to 
German and Italian pressure to get the 
support of the French Fleet. 

The same day this interview was pub- 
lished, Pétain sent Darlan to Paris by 
special train to try to settle the acute 
crisis with Germany. By that time the 
friction seemed to have narrowed down to 
the personality of Laval, with the Ger- 
mans insisting that he be restored to 
power in the Vichy government. 





Break in the Lull 


After enjoying a record lull of nine 
straight undisturbed nights, London was 
revisited by German bombers last week. 
The Nazis, however, abruptly changed 
their bombing technique to revert to day- 
light raids which they had abandoned 
after the heavy losses of last fall. Although 
fog and clouds hid the planes, Britons 
didn’t interrupt their regular daily rou- 
tine except to pounce on and extinguish 
incendiary bombs. One casualty was Maj. 
Robert B. Williams, 39-year-old United 
States Army Air Corps observer of Al- 
bany, Texas, injured by glass when a 
bomb exploded outside his hotel. Coastal 
Kent was bombarded as far as 11 miles 
inland by the big guns across the Channel. 

Meanwhile, the authoritative air corre- 
spondent of The Sunday Times character- 
ized as fantastic American reports of Ger- 
man air power (see page 13). He said 
while the Reich might have an air strength 
of 40,000 planes on all fronts, 9,000 of 
them combat machines, only three air 
fleets totaling 6,800 planes and having an 
operational strength of 3,900 were facing 
Britain. This figure was based on the lim- 
ited number of air fields, needs for re- 
pairs, etc. And he added that although the 
Nazis might put 6,000 planes in the air in 
a single offensive, they had never so far 
sent up more than 2,500 in one day. 





Pincers on Eire 


The Irish have discovered that their 
neutrality is fast becoming an expensive 
luxury. Last week a series of government 
decrees established rigid press censorship, 
Eire’s first food rationing (on tea and 
wheat), rationing of coal and gasoline, 








and the right of the government to pro- 
claim martia! law in case of emergency. 
In a gloomy speech on Jan. 29, Prime Min- 
ister Eamon De Valera said: “The bellig- 
erents in blockading each other are block- 
ading us . . . It would be foolish if we pre- 
pared for anything less than the worst.” 





Triumphs for Japan 

The little war between Thailand (Siam) 
and French Indo-China came to an end 
last week, and Japan, in the role of umpire, 
emerged the real winner. 

By the terms of an armistice, signed at 
6 p.m. Jan. 31 on the Japanese cruiser 
Natori, at anchor off the Indo-Chinese port 
of Saigon, Thailand was awarded slices of 
the Cambodian and Laos provinces of the 
French colony, the exact details being left 
for future negotiations. Thus brusquely 
disposing of the sideshow, Japan proceeded 
to collect its fee for the enforced media- 
tion by inflicting a new “pact” on Indo- 
China. While its terms were not revealed 
officially, French sources indicated that 
Japan would eventually acquire: a virtual 
monopoly of Indo-China’s production of 
rice, rubber, and coal; a free hand in the 
exploitation of Indo-China’s mineral re- 
sources; the right to establish a naval base 
at Camranh Harbor (only 800 miles from 
Singapore) ; a defense concession at Saigon, 
and use of air bases throughout the colony. 
In addition, Japanese inspectors are to be 
placed in Indo-Chinese custom houses and 
Japanese garrisons will be established on 
the border between Indo-China and China. 

While this smashing triumph was tak- 
ing place, the Japanese forces in China 
launched a new offensive in the southern 
part of Honan province, ringing up the 
first sizable victory in months. Fighting to 
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gain control of a 150-mile section of the 
Peiping-Hankow railway, they captured 
four towns and killed 4,500 Chinese. 


Tears 

Far from displaying jubilation at thes 
developments, Tokyo revealed last week 
that a “war of nerves” can boomerang op 
its makers. Premier Prince Fumimar, 
Konoye, who described himself years ago 
as “a gloomy youth,” experienced an at. 
tack of his old malady as he rose in the 
Diet to blame himself for the “unprece- 
dented difficulties” facing the nation. “This 
is the fifth year since the outbreak of the 
China conflict,” he said, “and yet there js 
no sign of a solution . . . This is beyond 
the responsibility of the fighting services 
or that of any other person. It is entirely 
my own responsibility. Billions of yen have 
been spent from the state treasury and 
thousands of officers and men have been 
sacrificed on the continent in the China 
incident, for which I must apologize to the 
Emperor and the people at large.” So moy- 
ing were Konoye’s self-reproaches to six 
ministers that tears welled up in their eyes. 
After this emotional interlude, Konoye 
went on to confess that so far Japan's 
effort at planned economy on totalitarian 
lines had failed. 





Bonds of Empire 


British Family Ties Tightened 
by Economic Demands of the War 


A Canadian once compared the British 
Commonwealth to a big family whose 
members didn’t write each other but only 
wrote home to mother. The war has made 
even that contact a problem. Last fall del- 
egates of eleven widely separated British 
territories east and south of Suez, repre- 
senting 500,000,000 people in two-thirds 
of the empire, spent a month at New 
Delhi, India, planning ways of mobilizing 
and pooling their resources to meet as far 























London Daily Mirror 


‘Now they don’t want to be made the connecting span’ . . . “German eyes are 
smiling.’ 
Nazi and British views of Eire’s neutrality 








NOT TO 
BE MEASURED 


BY PRICE 


The advantages of owning this smartly 
streamlined Goodyear Double Eagle Air- 
wheel are far greater than even its some- 
what higher price would lead you to expect. 
Sinewed with a new wonder material — 
tough, silk-fine Rayotwist cable-cord spun 
from rayon — it excels in long-distance 
mileage. And beyond this, Rayotwist en- 
dows the Double Eagle with such easy- 


rolling suppleness, you actually get more 





miles from every gallon of gas, higher top 





speed from your car! Naturally, so smooth- 





running a tire is more cushiony under- 

wheel, a dream to ride upon. Within this 

superlative traveler you will want Goodyear 
LiteGuards, the modernized inner tube that 
makes the worst blowout harmless as a slow 
leak. Then you will have tire equipment 
that stands without peer in luxurious safety 


and satisfaction. 


Double Eagle, Airwhee!, Kayotwist, LifeGuard—T. M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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1. “I can thank Canadian Club for the strang- 
,/ est trip I’ve ever taken—to that weird speck 
called Easter Island,” reads a recent letter. “I’ve 
always been fascinated by the giant stone heads 
on that island, sculptured centuries ago by an 
unknown race. So when I found a small one in 


2. “One night an acquaintance dropped in at my home. As us 
I produced a bottle of Canadian Club. As usual, that superb 


a curio shop, I bought it. 





CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 


vor found another convert. He stayed longer than he had inten: 
and among the things we talked about was the Easter Island hx 


\ 


3. “ “How would you like to visit this place?’ my 
friend asked suddenly. ‘I’ve got the ship; you've 
got me interested in this place; and I'm asking 
you to go along!’...Well, what would you have 
said? In a month, we landed at Easter Island. We 
measured, made casts, and studied, and though 
we came no nearer to solving the riddle of Easter 
Island than anyone else ever has, we had the 
time of our lives, one reason for which must 
have been our ship’s store of Canadian Club.” 


in 87 LANDS 
WHISKY- WISE 
MEN ASK FOR 
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Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


WHY do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights a// tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “light as Scotch,” 
“rich as rye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


“CGO , 
Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. Oo 
In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian M1 Uh Z 
Club is the leading imported whisky “a 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover Cuil 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual AM¢ 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 


90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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possible their own urgent defense and 
her needs and also to increase aid to the 
d mother country. Reports from 
sund the empire last week showed that 
+ already was bearing fruit in an intensi- 
ted war effort: 








Ivo1ra: This vast land teeming with 
48,000,000 of diverse religions and castes 
still Britain’s biggest political headache. 
The two biggest groups, the 239,000,000 
Hindus led by Mahatma Gandhi and the 
77.750,000 Moslems, cannot get together. 
The former demand Indian independence 
at once; the latter, fearing Hindu domi- 
nation, want a partitioned free India. Be- 
cause Britain has postponed any settle- 
ment till after the war, India’s role in the 
confict has been somewhat stymied. Al- 
though Mahatma Gandhi has shown a dis- 
position to compromise, considerable re- 
sentment has been caused by the imprison- 
ment of nearly every one of his important 
followers in the Congress party. More than 
1,000,000 Indians served in the World 
War, compared with the 60,000 now over- 
seas. Nevertheless, Indian regulars and re- 
serves number about 300,000. At least one 
Indian division is now fighting in Africa, 
and other Indian troops escaped from the 
debacle in France and are now in Brit- 
ain. 

On the production side, mine sweepers 
and patrol craft are being built for the 
expanding navy. India, one of the great 
jron-ore producing countries, has a highly 
developed munitions industry and is fill- 
ing orders of guns and explosives for Brit- 
ain. It also is the world’s greatest producer 
of jute for sandbags. 




























Avstratia: The second dominion has 
military conscription for home defense and 
200,000 have been called up. About 80,000 
of 121,000 volunteers are serving over- 

aime seas, most of them bearing the brunt of the 
\ Libyan campaign. The navy of six cruis- 
ers and five destroyers has been operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean and Pacific and 
scored a notable victory when the cruiser 
Sydney sank Italy’s fastest warship, the 
Bartolomeo Colleoni. A new destroyer has 
been launched at an Australian shipyard 
and two more destroyers and 50 patrol 
boats are building. 

The Australian Air Force is now 41,132 
strong, eleven times its prewar size, and 
there are 25 training schools. It was 
learned last week that Prime Minister 
R. G. Menzies is going to London with a 
plan to transfer British aircraft plants to 
the dominion. Production has hitherto 
been limited to training planes because 
machine tools to build bombers are lack- 
ing. Last week the first of eighteen Amer- 
ican Consolidated bombers ordered took 
off from Honolulu for Sydney. They are 
to be used for coastal patrol. 

The manufacture of munitions is being 
stepped up, and there are orders from 
Britain, India, and New Zealand. And the 
dominion is sending its export surplus of 
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The Curtain Lowers on Graziani’s Tragedy 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


As General Wavell’s Army of the 
Nile strikes westward with the direct- 
ness of an arrow shot from a carefully 
drawn bow, nothing remains in this sec- 
tor but Bengasi. So the remnant of the 
Graziani army seems no longer battling 
for its prestige and the holding of its 
fortresses and bases, but is struggling 
for its very existence. The pause of this 
battered, defeated army to make a coun- 
terattack now and then is no indication 
of a rehabilitated strength—it is more 
like the final lunge of a fatigued and 
wounded animal as it crawls toward its 
last retreat. 

General Wavell no longer has any 
doubt about reaching Bengasi—the ob- 
jective set for the Army of the Nile after 
Bardia. His advance cannot be opposed 
by more than 50,000 of Graziani’s once 
large army of 250,000 men. And in 
brushing away this weakened resistance, 
the British effort will be greatly accel- 
erated by use of the newly established 
coastal supply bases and the fresh-wa- 
ter streams in the Derna basin. 

So, with occupation of Derna and the 
Mekili crossroads to the south, the stage 
is set for a perfect two-pronged parallel 
attack on Bengasi. The troops that 
captured Derna will plunge along the 
coastal route to the objective, while the 
south command will proceed direct. 
This maneuver can have but one end 
for the Italians—defeat, an inevitable 
result beyond the help of German divi- 
sions. German air raids may cause the 
British considerable annoyance. How- 
ever, troops need supplies and panzer 
units need oil, and a British-controlled 
sea halts the transportation of these es- 
sentials to Libya and makes impos- 
sible any relief for Italian East Africa. 
Hitler is too much of a realist not to 
have already accepted Italian defeat in 
Africa—and besides, the Fiihrer is no 
champion of lost causes. 

Further, the situation in Libya is 
made more complicated for the Italians 
by the drive of the Free French forces 
from the Chad region of Equatorial Af- 
rica to the Fezzan Oasis. This raid re- 
sulted not only in destruction of the 
most advanced airfield in Libya facing 
Equatorial Africa, but, more than that, 
such a success by native troops may in- 
cite rebellion in South Libya among the 
Senussi natives. (These desert tribes 
are a warlike, religious caste and are 
hostile to the Fascist regime in Libya.) 


When the arrowhead strikes Ben- 
gasi, and even before, the bow will have 
been bent back again to send the final 
dart through Tripoli to the Tunisian 
frontier. Then General Wavell can 
count his achievements since Dec. 9: 
the wiping out of the Graziani air and 
ground forces; the taking of more 
than 100,000 prisoners; the capturing of 
great quantities of supplies, equipment, 
and transportation; destruction of the 
Fascist national political and economic 
structure in Libya; strengthening of the 
might of the Royal Navy by extension 
of the British-controlled Mediterranean 
African coastline, with additional har- 
bors, to the Tunisian border; placing of 
the German airfields in Sicily and the 
German-coveted base of Bizerte within 
easy bombing range of land-based 
planes; and, of great import, bringing 
the Weygand army of France, in AIl- 
geria and Tunis, as a next-door neighbor 
—a condition that will also strengthen 
the Vichy government in bargaining 
with Hitler. 


Fortunately for the British High 
Command, the “Army of the Nile” em- 
braces all British, Allied, native, and 
Free French forces operating against 
Fascist Italy in Africa. Although this 
unified command is operating in two 
widely separated areas, both parts have 
the same major objective—the destruc- 
tion of Italian hegemony in Libya and 
East Africa. So, when General Wavell 
detached the Indian division from the 
Army of the Nile and sent reserves 
from Alexandria for service with Gen- 
eral Pratt’s Sudanese army, it became 
indicative that the drive on Ethiopia 
would be organized in full force. 

This Sudanese force is closing on 
Italian East Africa like the tightening 
grip of a hand—the thumb pressing 
dewn on Eritrea while the palm spreads 
over Ethiopia with the fingers clutching 
the western, southern, and eastern bor- 
ders of the Italian colonies. 

And this is the campaign the Italians 
most dread. They know that, although 
their troops were given quarter and their 
surrendered garrisons made prisoners of 
war in Libya, a different situation faces 
them in isolated Ethiopia. Here they 
are confronted, not only with treachery 
and desertion among their Abyssinian 
troops, but with native guerrilla warfare 
and its attendant horrors. 
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In this war of pressure politics, 
economic attrition, and military move- 
ment, it is well to note both what Hit- 
ler says and what he omits saying. He 
is the one German who must say what 
he believes to be true, in order to hold 
the loyalty of the masses. Misrepresen- 
tation of fact he can leave to subor- 
dinates. 

Last July 19 the Fiihrer made an im- 
portant speech before the Reichstag. 
He promised the annihilation of Brit- 
ain, but he refrained from promising an 
all-out invasion. Undoubtedly he haditin 
mind. But the failure of the intensive air 
attack in September showed that he had 
been shrewd not to promise too much. 

The speech of last week was another 
important exposé of war policy. Again 
Hitler did not prophesy invasion. The 
nearest he came was to say: “We creat- 
ed definite bases and when the time 
comes we will launch a decisive blow.” 
This leaves invasion the great threat, 
but not a promise. 

The German leader, however, did 
make other promises, and specific ones. 
Perhaps the most. significant was this: 
“On the seas the U-boat war will begin 
in the spring ... And the air force will 
also put in an appearance, and all the 
armed forces together will force a de- 
cision one way or another.” 

To the British, this probably was 
even more ominous than a promise of 
actual invasion would have been. For, 
being confident in their defenses, they 
probably consider invasion as less likely 
to affect the security of Britain and the 
empire than is intensified sea warfare. 

Pertinent also to the thought that 
while invasion is the hole card, intensive 
sea war may be the more immediate 
objective, was another sentence of Hit- 
ler’s speech: “Whoever imagines he can 
aid England must, in all circumstances, 
know one thing: every ship, whether 
with or without escort, that comes be- 
fore our torpedo tubes will be torpe- 
doed.” This is a pressure play aimed at 
America, to reduce our aid to Britain. 
It is a promise that if the volume of 
this trade becomes unbearable, any ship 
carrying it will be torpedoed without 
further notice, which is an act of war 
without its declaration. 

Another statement worth analysis 
was: “Wherever England appears we 
will attack it.” The word “we” has an 
Axis significance. Hitler’s aversion to 


What Hitler Failed to Say 


by Admiral WILLIAM VY. PRATT, U.S.N. 


a major war on two fronts is well known, 
and if all-out invasion of Britain is the 
ultimate objective, he should be chary 
of starting a move elsewhere which 
might deeply involve Nazi man power. 
However, he must and will support 
Mussolini up to the limit prescribed by 
Nazi interest. In the Mediterranean, 
“England appears” in Libya, at Gibral- 
tar, and in Greece, as well as in other 
areas inaccessible to the Nazis now. 

In none of these areas, however, can 
England be attacked easily. Libya lies 
across dangerous waters; Gibraltar can 
only be reached through reluctant 
Spain, and Greece involves all ‘the 


Balkans. 


The entire Mediterranean prob- 
lem centers around sea power, which is 
the greatest weakness of the Axis. 
There is, however, one part of the world 
where Hitler might attack England 
without involving himself. That is the 
Orient, provided Japan will play the 
game. It would also be a pressure play 
on America, to involve us in the Pacific, 
and thus reduce the aid given Britain. 

But the Japanese are foxy also? Many 
of them do not relish playing cat’s-paw, 
and loudly as they may denounce 
America, they too do not like the idea 
of two major campaigns at one time— 
the actual war in China, and a possible 
one vis-a-vis America, in case our in- 
terests and those of Australia and New 
Zealand were too gravely threatened. 
As it is, Japan is pretty well tied up 
with her own affairs, and she might 
prefer to wait, and wisely too, until Hit- 
ler fulfilled the promise to annihilate 
Britain. 

Hitler wasn’t too explicit, in his 
speech, about the means taken to offset 
the results of the economic war of at- 
trition upon Germany itself. The only 
pertinent remarks concerning this phase 
of the war were condensed into two 
statements: “Our production in all 
fields has been greatly increased,” and: 
“Raw materials? We have foreseen 
that, too. That is the reason for our 
four-year plan.” How a country with so 
much of its man power in military serv- 
ice, eating its head off, and not pro- 
ducing, with a blockade which pinches, 
and a partner crying for more, can make 
a four-year plan fill the insatiable maw 
of war—this must tax even German in- 
genuity. 











wool, meat, and dairy products to Eng. 
land. 


New Zeavanp: Unlike Australia, Ney 
Zealand has. conscription both for home 
and overseas duty. Before it was intro. 
duced last July, there were complaints that 
volunteers were mostly veterans of the 
last war. Eventually some 50,000 men, 
including 4,000 Maori tribesmen, did vol. 
unteer out of a total population of only 
1,602,000. More than 21,000 are serving 
overseas. The air force now numbers more 
than 5,000, and about 900 New Zealanders 
are in the RAF. New Zealand, mainly ag. 
ricultural, supplies Britain with wool, 
meats, and essential foods. With practi- 
cally no metal resources, though self. 
sufficient in coal, it is nevertheless mak. 
ing some munitions and has a training. 
plane plant. 


Sourn Arrica: Like India, South Africa 
has had its political problem. The pro. 
German Boers, with their old grievance 
against Britain, campaigned first for neu- 
trality and then for peace. But most South 
Africans support Britain in the war, and 
the pro-British Gen. Jan Smuts succeeded 
Anti-British Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog as 
Premier. Last week rioting broke out at 
Johannesburg in the Transvaal, when sol- 
diers on week-end leave clashed with mem- 
bers of the Ossewabrandwag, a Boer so- 
ciety. Its members favor beards, and in 
one instance rioters attacked a streetcar 
because a bearded man was aboard. 

Almost all the 100,000 South Africans 
under arms have agreed to serve anywhere 
in Africa. Backed by their own air force, 
South Africans are fighting the Italians 
in Ethiopia and Somaliland. Besides its 
great gold resources—it is the empire's 
greatest producer of gold—South Africa 
has ample raw materials for munitions and 
a well-developed industry. It has some of 
the world’s largest individual units for 
making explosives and is supplying Brit- 
ain with TNT and small-arms ammuni- 
tion. Southern Rhodesia is the empire’s 
largest chrome-ore producer and, after 
Canada, the second asbestos producer. 
Northern Rhodesia is rich in copper, va- 
nadium, and cobalt. The other East Afri- 
can colonies are primarily agricultural. 

Tue East: Burma, which was separated 
from India and made a Crown Colony in 
1937, is one of the great rice producers, 
sending India more than half its surplus, 
about 800,000 tons a year. India also gets 
almost all the Burmese oil surplus, nearly 
1,000,000 tons annually. And Burma is the 
only empire producer of teak for the decks 
of British men-o’-war. Of the three other 
big Crown Colonies in the East, Ceylon is 
a great exporter of tea (65 per cent in 
value of its total exports) , cocoa, graphite, 
and rubber. The Straits Settlement is the 
world’s largest exporter of rubber and tin. 
The United States is its best customer, 
yielding the British war chest an estl 
mated $12,000,000 monthly in foreign ex- 
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change for war purchases. Malaya is also 
important because of Singapore, which is 
the Far East’s Gibraltar and one of the 
vorld’s main market places. Hong Kong, 
too, is normally a great trading center. 


PatesTINE: In Palestine, the only coun- 
try north of Suez represented at Delhi, 
the war has ended internal strife—at least 
temporarily. The Auxiliary Military Pio- 
neer Corps is open to Jews and Arabs 
alike. The Holy Land is vital to Britain 
because of the Haifa outlet for Mosul oil 
for the Mediterranean Fleet and as the 
main source of potash and bromides. In- 
dustry is increasing, though not yet at full 
capacity. Immigrants brought much capi- 
tal in the form of modern tools and ma- 
chines, and thousands of skilled workers 
are available. 

Canapa: Although the first dominion 
didn’t participate in the Delhi meeting, it 
is becoming increasingly important as an 
empire arsenal, spending $3,000,000 a day 
on its war effort. The Empire Air Train- 
ing Scheme, to develop 25,000 qualified 
airmen a year, is its outstanding contribu- 
tion. Airmen from Australia, New Zealand, 
and other parts of the empire, as well as 
Canadians, go through these schools. Be- 
sides the 1,000 Canadians in the RAF, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force has been in- 
creased from a prewar strength of 4,500 
to more than 40,000. The Canadian Army 
has grown from 4,500 to 167,000, with well 
over 50,000 overseas. The navy, which 
had thirteen ships and 1,700 men, now has 
155 ships and 13,000 men (it has already 
convoyed 3,500 vessels not counting troop- 
ships) . 

_ Industrial activity is at the highest level 
in history and still expanding. Munitions 
Minister C. D. Howe returned from Eng- 
land last week with plans to speed up 
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production of aircraft and munitions. Can- 
ada also is a vast granary, with its second 
highest record wheat crop of 561,000,000 
bushels, and a reservoir of copper, nickel, 
and other raw materials. 


Significance 


The Delhi conference was dictated by 
the necessity of Britain’s desperate posi- 
tion after the fall of France and Italy’s 
entry into the war. To win, Britain needs 
all the help it can get from the empire and 
anywhere else. And the empire can also 
help Britain by helping itself. 

The conference’s main objective was to 
aid the mother country by turning empire 








Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced in wide 
shake-up of Italian Army and Navy. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 25—German troops reported 
passing through Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt. 

1941 

Jan. 5-30—British take Bardia, To- 
bruk, and Derna, and also advance into 
Eritréa. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aiding Italy 
in Mediterranean damage carrier Illus- 
trious and sink cruiser Southampton. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Jan. 22-25—Revolt in Rumanian Iron 
Guard quelled by Premier Antonescu. 

Jan. 24—Lord Halifax arrives in U.S. 
and is met personally by President 
Roosevelt. 

Jan. 30—Hitler speech promises in- 
tensified war against England and 
threatens to torpedo American ships if 
they bring aid. 
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dependents into self-supporting units 
wherever possible and making their com- 
mon resources available to all. In that way 
they would ease the burden on British 
factories, lighten the load on British ship- 
ping forced to take the long route around 
South Africa, and relieve from convoy 
duty warships needed against the enemy 
in Mediterranean and home waters. 

Much empire wealth in natural re- 
sources is still untapped because there has 
hitherto been little or no planned economy. 
Before the war many parts of the empire 
specialized in agriculture and mining to 
meet the world demand for their surpluses. 
This made some territories dependent on 
imports for their own needs of food and 
other essential supplies—for instance, the 
West African colony of Gambia exports 
almost nothing except ground nuts and 
lives nearly entirely on imported rice. 
That situation has naturally been more 
prevalent in the colonies taking orders 
from London than in the self-governing 
dominions. But even in the latter there is 
room for considerable economic develop- 
ment and increased industrialization. 

In addition, their response to the plight 
of the mother country—although tem- 
pered by political dissatisfaction in many 
cases—nevertheless has so far shown the 
weakness of one of the most firmly held 
and often expressed of Nazi convictions: 
that the bonds of empire had become so 
loose, the dominions and colonies would 
not stick by Britain in a war. 
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Montevideo Parley 


The Panama conference, held between 
Sept. 23 and Oct. 3, 1939, when the Euro- 
pean war was only a few weeks old, pro- 
vided that regional conferences should be 
held for solving economic problems exist- 
ing between American nations. The plan 
was not immediately translated into ac- 
tion. Then the German conquest of Con- 
tinental Europe and the British blockade 
inflicted heavy damage on South American 
economy by cutting off its chief export 
markets, and the need for new trade 
alignments became acute. 

On Jan. 27 the first of the regional con- 
ferences suggested sixteen months ago met 
in Montevideo, capital of Uruguay. The 
five nations participating were Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay— 
a natural group to the extent that their 
chief arterial highw»y is the Rio de la 
Plata, 185-mile-long and 138-mile-wide 
estuary of the Parana and Uruguay Riv- 
ers. Presiding was Uruguay’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Alberto Guani. He opened with a 
panegyric to democracy. “Under condi- 
tions prevailing in the world today,” he 
said, “the Americas form a region of light 
vis-a-vis a region of darkness.” He then 
urged on the conference the need for eco- 
nomic and commercial unity—an_ ideal 
which these five states have never before 
been able to attain. For, although they 
share a river in common, their production 
is not complementary, and all have de- 








Blackout Training: Dresden police are trained in a grim blindman’s 


buff. At first their paths are clear, but later, singly and in pairs, they must 
negotiate obstacle-strewn courses. A breathing apparatus strapped to the 
back enables them to advance through smoke. 
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pended on Europe, instead of each othe, 
for markets. 

To cope with more than 40 propos, 
submitted by various delegates, the op. 
ference divided itself into three comm. 
tees and got down to work. Five days gf 
log-rolling and discussion produced typ 
major decisions: 

(1) A resolution suspending operatioy 
of the most-favored-nation clause in deal. 
ings among the five powers opened the 
way to tariff concessions for Bolivia and 
Paraguay, which decorously refrained from 
pushing their long-standing claims to salt. 
water ports. (2) A proposal to form 4 
customs union ended in a resolution ty 
“study” it further. Since the scheme in jt; 
present form is opposed by Bolivia, Pars. 
guay, and Uruguay, the “study” is up. 
likely to result in action. 

These and the other proposals of the 
three committees will be discussed during 
the final four sessions of the conference 
this week. 





Sidelights of the War 


The British press has a new word for the 
Anglo-American tie-up. They call us “Sym- 
pathallies.” 


“ According to a British Broadcasting 
Corp. broadcast to German troops, a Bu- 
charest tombstone bears the name Adolf 
Hittler (spelled with two t’s), a Viennese 
Jew who worked as hotel porter in the 
Rumanian capital and died in 1892. The 
tombstone inscription, half Hebrew, half 
Rumanian, says: “Love Thy Neighbor as 


Thyself.” 


“© A new Italian stamp will have portraits 
of Hitler and Mussolini facing each other, 
with two soldiers, a German and an Ital- 
ian, shouldering arms in the background. 


© The Axis last week sponsored an inter- 
national ski tournament in the Italian Alps. 
The countries represented were Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Finland, Norway, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Sweden, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 


* British Home Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison told Parliament last week that he 
wouldn’t issue rum rations to blitz fire- 
fighters this winter. He suggested warm 
underwear instead. 


© King Christian of German-occupied 
Denmark gave his recipe for keeping warm 
on his daily horseback rides: he puts old 
newspapers under his overcoat. 


* Britain last week put a stop to “shelter 
slumming.” Shelterers had complained 
about the sightseers. 


{ Animal-loving Britons have lost some 
half million dogs since the war began, 200; 
000 destroyed by their owners, the rest 
killed in raids or blackout accidents. 











This is not “A Man’s World” by a long shot! 





[f MAY BE ENGINEERS with their blue- 
prints who make the plans to which 
we build our cars. 

But more and more it is the women 
if this country who determine what 
1eeds the engineers must meet. 

Their influence, of course, is not 
1ew to us. It merely grows more and 
more pronounced. 

Women took a hand in car design 
arly in this century, when we shifted 
the steering wheel from right side to left. 


Women hurried the change along, 
because until we changed, they sat at 
the left and had to get out into the 
street instead of on the curb. 

Today more than ten million women 
in this country have licenses to drive. 


And it seems fair to state that most of 


what you see as you walk toward a new 
car—and much of what you feel as 
you ride in it or drive—was put there 
for women, or put there sooner than 
it would have been without their 


influence. It is certain that the im- 
provements made for this year in our 
Ford cars show the influence of women 
very Clearly. 

Check them off and see.—A bigger 
car. A softer ride. A quieter car. Big- 
ger windows. Easier driving. Increased 
style. Finer appointments. 

No, this is not a man’s world, by a 
long shot. And nothing makes that 
more clear than the Ford cars at your 
dealer’s right this minute! 


%* 


Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
vig new Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as muchas seven inches, 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
The Ford engine leads the low- 
price field in horsepower. It 
holds many records for econ- 
omy as well as for performance. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Why do it the hard way? 


®@ This winter there is a premium upon the time and 





























efficiency of busy people. When they travel they want | ; war “a ~ e sna 79 O14 A 
to get there with the least effort, and as quickly as —_- ATO oemon FR wr manny oy | 
possible. The experienced ones will be found aboard {J ~~” a uv : 
American Flagships—traveling the easy way! In the oy canteen = 
superb comfort of heated cabins moving swiftly, se- | pea on proud a eo Kon 
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On your next trip, go American! Call the nearest 


wos <a Y SYSTEM MAP 

SAN ANTONIO TON 

7 . . TO MEXKO City a pie om CONNECTING LINES 
American Airlines office or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. %—_ i —_ “2a —_— 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7%. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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DEFENSE 





~ Survey Shows Industry ‘Taking 
All-Out Defense 1n Its Stride 


Mousetrap Makers Keeping 
in Step With Gigantic Plants; 
Machine-Hour Rise Needed 





This article on the primary 
defense industries is the first of 
a series describing the effect of 
the preparedness program on 
American industry. Next week: 
The Secondary Defense Indus- 
tres. 








= 





The United States entered the World 
War on April 6, 1917, nearly 32 months 
after Britain and France. But the great 
rance and versatility of American indus- 
try enabled us to catch up with and even 
outstrip our Allies in some types of arms 
production. And when the war ended, 
nineteen months later, we were building 
machine guns and automatic rifles at a 
rate nearly three times as fast as Britain 
and more than twice as fast as France 
and had outstripped the French and ap- 
proached the British in output on unfilled 
shells. 

To meet the present emergency Ameri- 
can industry, spurred by the impact of 
$28,500,000,000 of defense appropriations, 
contract authorizations, and recommenda- 
tions (as well as an estimated $12,500,- 
000.000 of British orders), has again been 
called upon to perform arms-production 
miracles. And thousands of firms have 
already switched at least part of their 
activities to defense production. 

Defense has thrust a wide variety of 
unusual jobs on industry. Automobile 
makers have taken on the manufacture of 
tanks, guns, and plane engines; a soap 
manufacturer will operate a shell-loading 
plant; the rubber industry’s new job 
ranges from powder-bag loading to gas- 
mask making; printing machine shops are 
building gun mounts and carriages. And 
at the other end of the scale, mousetrap 
makers are turning out Army cots and 
birdcage manufacturers are making shell 
fuses. 

But the brunt of the task of equipping 
this ‘country with first-class defenses has 
fallen upon the handful of major manu- 
facturing industries which will turn out 
the bulk of the weapons. And the extent 
to which these groups have already been 


affected by defense orders was shown last 
week by a NEWSWEEK survey: 


AvTomMoBILeE INpustry: For motor ve- 
hicles of all types, tanks, plane engines, 
machine guns, shells, bomb parts, marine 
engines, radio equipment, compasses, and 
many other defense items, this group has 
booked—mostly in the past six months— 
about $1,300,000,000 of American orders 
and has in addition at least $84,000,000 of 
British orders (the industry’s average non- 
defense output in 1936-40 was $3,720,000,- 
000). Of these orders, it is estimated Gen- 
eral Motors has $506,000,000 in contracts, 
including $234,500,000 for Allison Motors 
(see page 34); Packard $234,000,000, Ford 
$175,000,000, and Chrysler $100,000,000. 
By midsummer, American orders are ex- 
pected to cross the $1,600,000,000 mark. 
In addition, General Motors, Chrysler, 
and Ford are scheduled to take over an- 
other huge assignment—the $2,000,000,000 
task of supplying parts under the govern- 
ment’s new bomber program. To do this 
job, the auto makers are building many 
new factories in addition to turning over 
from 2 to 40 per cent of the truck and 
parts plants and all the usable pleasure- 
car manufacturing equipment. 





‘gee 


Anti-aircraft candlepower: searchlights roll off GE’s assembly line 


Aviation: Most spectacular of all the 
“war babies,” this industry delivered 
$544,440,000 of planes, engines, and pro- 
pellers in 1940, more than double 1939 out- 
put. It now has unfilled orders of about 
$2,500,000,000, of which Curtiss-Wright’s 
estimated $500,000,000 and United Air- 
craft’s $400,000,000 top the list, and is 
nearly quadrupling production area to take 
care of the thirteen-month increase of 320 
per cent in business. Output: about 900 
military planes in January, against 800 in 
December, and 700 in November. 


EvectrricaL Equipment: Of the two gi- 
ants in this field, General Electric received 
$250,000,000 of direct and indirect defense 
contracts in 1940 (38 per cent of all its 
orders) and Westinghouse about $158,- 
000,000 (39 per cent). Both are supplying 
large amounts of propulsion machinery 
(such as 50,000-horsepower turbines and 
30-ton reduction gears) for the Navy, as 
well as gun mounts, searchlights, and 
many other defense items. 


Farm Equipment: Big makers of shells 
in the World War, these manufacturers, 
headed by the International Harvester and 
J. I. Case companies, hold direct contracts 
for about $10,500,000 of ammunition and 
tractors and have indirect orders for several 
times that amount. Excluding truck-pro- 
ducing facilities, about one-sixth of agri- 
cultural-implement makers’ output is go- 
ing to defense—a proportion that could be 
stepped up considerably without overbur- 
dening the industry. 


FirearMs: Normally devoted almost en- 
tirely to the manufacture of sporting guns 
and ammunition (1937 output 


$21,554,- 
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870), this industry has in little more than 
six months piled up orders of more than 
$565,000,000, the chief contract holders 
being Western Cartridge ($206,613,000) , 
Remington Arms ($264,300,000), Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms ($42,598,000) , and Sav- 
age Arms ($44,766,000). The main items 
are automatic rifles, machine guns, sub- 
machine guns, and billions of rounds of 
ammunition. 


Rarroap EquipMent: Chief arsenal of 
the democracies’ tanks because of its prow- 
ess in heavy-machinery construction, the 
railroad-equipment group has _ already 
built up an armaments backlog equal to 
between 40 and 50 per cent of its current 
orders. Besides direct American contracts 
of $198,596,000, including $71,605,000 to 
American Car & Foundry for 3,500 light 
tanks (about 12 tons apiece) and $43,512,- 
000 to American Locomotive for an esti- 
mated 500 medium tanks (25 to 30 tons), 
the industry has huge British contracts. 
These are understood to call for produc- 
tion of 500 medium tanks each by Bald- 
win Locomotive, Pullman-Standard, and 
Pressed Steel, and 300 medium tanks by 
Lima Locomotive. However, despite arms 
contracts (including trench mortars, 
shells, gun carriages, etc.) totaling about 
$500,000,000 and prospects for the best 
freight-car year since 1924, the industry 
still has much unused capacity. 


SuipsutLpinc: Faced with the record 
peacetime assignment involved in bringing 
our Navy up to its full two-ocean strength 
of 694 seavoing combatant ships by 1945 
or 1946 and at the same time constructing 
a vast amount of commercial tonnage, ship 
builders are now working at maximum Cca- 
pacity and expanding production facilities 
by about 50 per cent compared with a year 
ago. Work on the Navy program, includ- 
ing 334 warships contracted for in 1940 at 
a cost of $5,997,834,000, is divided be- 
tween the navy yards and private builders. 
The larzest private contractor is Bethle- 
hem Steel, which has a total shipbuilding 
backlog (mostly naval) of $1,036,100,000, 
while other large contractors include the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock, 
the New York Shipbuilding, and the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock companies. 
Significance 

One of the best yardsticks of progress 
in defense is the amount of money we are 
able to spend. During the last half of 
1940, the most that the government could 
lay on the line for defense was $1,700,000,- 
000. This year we hope to get into mass 
production, but we'll be lucky if we are 
able to spend $10,000,000,000, for our ex- 
penditures will be limited by machine 
hours. 

These huge defense orders, piling up on 
industries geared for peacetime needs, 
have demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before that, basically, the success of the 
defense program depends upon machin- 


ery. To get the maximum amount of pro- 
duction machinery running the maximum 
number of hours is now the problem of 
the Office for Production Management— 
and one which is being tackled with great 
zeal. 

To furnish more machinery, the ma- 
chine-tool industry is working night and 
day. To furnish men to operate this ma- 
chinery, trade schools, plant instruction 
courses, and apprenticeship systems like- 
wise are in high gear. But we have not yet 
come close to the full utilization of the 
machines we have. This was pointed out 
this week in preliminary returns from the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ 
survey of plant capacity which showed 
vast amounts of idle plant space and ma- 
chinery, particularly in factories with no 
defense orders. Even more startling, how- 
ever, is the revelation by the Newsweek 
study that idle capacity still exists in such 
primary industries as railroad 
equipment. 


defense 
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Hillman Clause 


The hottest potato in the defense pro- 
gram is labor’s insistence that arms con- 
tracts be used to force employers to abide 
by New Deal labor legislation. It popped 
up again last week when the Ford Motor 
Co. refused to agree to a stipulation, in- 
serted by Sidney Hillman in specifications 
for 11,781 Army trucks, that it observe all 
such laws, whereupon the War Depart- 
ment awarded the contract to the Fargo 
Motor Corp., a Chrysler subsidiary, even 
though Ford’s bid was $250,000 lower. 

Spokesmen for the Ford company said 





Henry Ford was willing to conform to al] 
the laws—in fact, he wants to make arma. 
ments for the government on a no-profit 
basis and believes all manufacturers shoul 
do likewise—but that to sign such a stipu. 
lation as Hillman inserted would rup 
counter to company policy. Ford fears 
that, after work had begun, the CIO might 
seize on any minor labor dispute, get the 
ear of the government, and cause the can- 
cellation of any such contract, with the 
possibility of a subsequent suit. For that 
reason the two big defense contracts the 
company now holds—for 4,000 plane en- 
gines and 1,500 midget automobiles—con- 
tain no such clauses. 

The Administration’s answer to this, 
firmer than ever before, was given at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s press conference. He de- 
clared the government is prepared to take 
over and operate any plant essential to the 
national defense if the owner’s refusal to 
meet government requirements, including 
labor laws, threatens to delay the prepared- 
ness program. But this did not prevent Air 
Corps men from conferring with Ford of- 
ficials on plans to change over the com- 
pany’s plane-parts program into one of 
complete assembly of Consolidated B-24 
bombers. And this week the AFL ap- 
nounced it had signed up a majority of 
the company’s workers indicating that 
Ford may have a new ally in his fight 


with the CIO. 


" To eliminate the quickie strikes which 
have been plaguing defense industries, 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee last week introduced a 
bill which would ban the closed shop and 
force the postponement of strikes for 80 
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1941 Paddle Wheeler: Army men at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., have 
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Acme 


found that this midget car, equipped with specially constructed paddles 
on the rear wheels, does a sloshing good job in propelling rafts. 
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GETTING YOU to your appointments regardless of 
weather is an old Pullman custom. Pullman takes 
the weather—all kinds of it—in its stride. 

So never mind the weather report. With a Rail- 
Pullman ticket you’re as good as there! 

And you'll have a smooth trip! You'll be comfort- 
able. You'll be able to get a good night’s sleep, in a 
real bed, undressed, as at home. You'll get there 
feeling fit, ready for a strenuous business day. 

The dependability of Pullman service, its fre- 
quency, its freedom from normal traffic hazards, 
its exceptional comfort and convenience provide 
incomparable advantages for business travel. 

Note, below, a more complete statement of these 
advantages. You'll agree it’s better business to go 
this sure, dependable way that gets you there quickly. 


‘well... a fan 
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Didnt Stop You ! 
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7 | Great Zwwiness leave, Advantages: 


Pullman service is available practically everywhere in the 
United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. 


RELIABILITY in meeting appointments! 
Pullman gets you there, whatever the 
weather. No need to wire cancella- 
tions or request postponements of 
business meetings. 

SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep is 
a business necessity. You get it on 


Pullman! 
LOOK WELL-GROOMED... thanks to 


Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. 
Plenty of space for personal luggage, 
and it’s always accessi 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. 
Leave your office late. Work aboard 
Pullman if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rait- 
Pullman gives you the safest fast 
transportation in the world. 

SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend- 
ants, trained in the art of travel hos- 
pitality. 

CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usu- 
ally a step or so from hotels and cen- 
ter of business. Saves time and trouble. 


..« your ticket is good in any weather! 
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days, pending mediation efforts, in naval 
construction and most other defense in- 
dustries. 





Power in the Sky 


Latest in Air-Cooled Motors 
Gives U.S. the Edge in Speed 


For the last seventeen years, the world’s 
top air-speed records—278 miles an hour 
in 1924 to 469 at present—have been held 
by Europeans, who flew in slender, stream- 
lined planes powered by liquid - cooled 
engines. Two years ago the Army decided 
that if it hoped to compete against Eu- 
rope’s Messerschmitts, Heinkels, and Spit- 
fires the United States must also develop 
a similar liquid-cooled, in-line engine, since 
the dependable, air-cooled radial motors 
in which this nation led the world defied 
streamlining for high speeds. 

Accordingly, General Motors Corp. was 
induced to develop its Allison motor, and 
three pursuit planes—the Lockheed P-38, 
Bell P-39, and Curtiss P-40—were de- 
signed around this power plant. The Alli- 
son’s in-line construction permitted its in- 
corporation in slender, cigar-shaped de- 
signs like the Bell plane, in which the pow- 
er plant was placed behind the pilot and 
the power transmitted to the propeller via 
a long shaft. These planes have equal or 
slightly faster top speeds than current 
European fighters,* even though the Alli- 
son engine’s growing pains have thus far 
held its power output to about 1,000 in- 
stead of the rated 1,150 horsepower. 

However, the air-cooled motor makers 
(chiefly Pratt & Whitney and the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.) have also been busy. 





*Recent reports compare air speeds thus: 
Lockheed P-38, about 395; Bell P-39, about 
$91; Curtiss P-40, about 360; Spitfire, 367; Spit- 
fire II, 387; Hurricane, 355; Messerschmitt 110, 
$65; and Heinkel 112, 358. 





Design for air speed: Navy’s new air-cooled Vought-Sikorsky . . . and the Army’s liquid-cooled 


They have steadily pushed up the horse- 
power of their engines (used by all bomb- 
ers, all Navy planes, and the Army’s high- 
flying Republic fighters) until now they 
have a practical, tested motor of 2,000 
horsepower. And to cap this, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics re- 
cently developed a new method of cowl- 
ing and ducting which, scientists claim, 
streamlines the air-cooled engine as effec- 
tively as a liquid-cooled job. This made 
possible the Navy’s claim that its new 
Vought-Sikorsky XF4U-1, powered by a 
1,850-horsepower double-row Pratt & 
Whitney engine, is the fastest plane in the 
United States (more than 400 miles an 
hour). 

Last week the industry heard further 
claim of superiority for the air-cooled en- 
gine. Before the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences in New York, John G. Lee 
of United Aircraft Corp. (Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Vought-Sikorsky, Hamilton Standard) 
made further claims: an air-cooled engine 
of equal top speed has 20 per cent faster 
rate of climb and a 3 per cent higher ceil- 
ing than a liquid-cooled job; the average 
air-cooled engine weighs 1.94 pounds per 
installed horsepower against 2.09 pounds 
for the other type, while the air-cooled 
power plant is more economical at cruis- 
ing speed. 


Significance 


With a practical, tried, 2,000-horsepower 
engine, the United States has a package 
of plane power that cannot be equaled 
anywhere in the world. Both Britain and 
Germany are working on liquid-cocled en- 
gines in the 2,000-horsepower range (as is 
Allison in this country) but thus far their 
efforts are in the experimental stage. This 
situation probably will be reflected more 
and more in our defense program as time 
goes on. 

There is, however, no reason for us to 
drop the development of liquid-cooled 
engines and again be caught napping 
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when some new development comes along, 
But we must keep our production flexible 
enough to adapt each new development 
so we won't be mass-producing 1,(0). 
horsepower planes when the rest of the 
world has gone up to 1,400- or 2,000-horse. 
power liquid-cooled engines. 

















































Defense Week 


Drart: The greatest lack of uniformity 
in the Selective Service program is in the 
classification of married men. Some boards 
insist upon drafting married men whos 
wives are able to support themselves. But 
other boards, following broad hints from 
Washington that dependency, under the 
law, may be interpreted to consist of oth- 
er things besides finances, defer almost 
identical cases. To provide a uniform rule, 
Rep. Margaret C. Smith, Maine Repu)- 
lican, last week introduced an amené- 
ment to the Selective Service Law which 
would provide for mandatory deferment 
of ali married men living with their wives. 
Not waiting for the legislators, the Spring- 
field, Ill., draft board No. 2 announced 
that its policy would be automatic de 
ferment of all married men. 


Notes: The United States Conference 
of Mayors urged the government to create 
a Federal civil defense board to make 
plans to protect cities against air attack 
. . . Egon L. S. Hanfstaengl, American 
born son of Ernst (Putzi) Hanfstaengl, 
former Nazi foreign-press chief now i 
exile, enlisted in the Army Air Corp 
. . - Radio has accepted the duty of mait- 
taining civilian morale in the defense pro 
gram, Niles Trammell, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., told the six 
teenth Women’s Patriotic Conference 0! 
National Defense . . . Thirty cases 0! 
measles sabotaged the training program 
at Mitchel Field, L. L., by forcing medi 
cal officers to quarantine 4,000 men. 
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A A-color picture of comfort 


Cameraman taking night photo of the 
famous “Packard Air-Glide ride” as car ran 
over railroad ties. Exposed negative traced 
paths of lights fixed to hubcaps and windows. 


The Result! All the words in the dic- 
tionary would not give you so graphic 


a picture of comfort as those tell-tale 


PACKARD - dhe Cows of U” 


lines of light in the larger picture at top. 


The lower pair of dancing lines indi- 
cates the wheels, bouncing over railroad 
ties. Those even upper lines, at window 
sill height, trace the level, superbly 


mellow Packard Air-Glide ride. 


You can give most of the credit to 
Packard’s famed, improved Safe-T-fleX 
suspension. In addition, ample weight 

. larger, low-pressure tires . . . 25 
rubber chassis cushions—all contribute 


to unsurpassed riding comfort. 


Delightful as the Air-Glide is, it’s only 


one of 64 all-star news in this longer, 








lower, more luxurious 1941 Packard. 
Drive it! ... with the gas-saving Aero- 
Drive*, the thrifty Passmaster engine, 
amazing new Electromatic Clutch*, 
and real Air Conditioning* that actually 


refrigerates—a Packard FIRST! 


Yes, drive it—and let this superlative 
new Packard prove it has everything 
you want in your next car! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


5Q)()7 2035550 


FIVE LINES OF NEW CARS 
40 BODY STYLES 
Delivered in Detroit, State taxes and 
white sidewall tires extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


* Available at extra cost. 
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Quantico Marines reported a longer lasting 
peppermint flavor in Beech-Nut Gum 


IN RECENT TESTS at Quantico, Va., U. S. 
Marines reported that Beech-Nut’s peppermint flavor 


Jasted on an average of 25% longer than the pepper- 


mint flavor of all the other brands they tested. In 


addition, a large majority of these Marines said that 
they preferred the peppermint favor of Beech-Nut to 


the average of the others tested. Prove this yourself. 
Get a package of Beech-Nut Gum and see how long 


and how much you enjoy its fine, distinctive flavor! 


An independent research organization made the tests* 


An independent research organization made 
these tests with about one-tenth of the 
Marines at Quantico, Va. Beech-Nut and 
various other brands of peppermint chewing 
gum were tested. All were bought in local 
stores. The identity of the gum was posi- 


tively concealed. Each Marine was given 
2 different brands (Beech-Nut and one 
other) asked to chew them and report how 
long he thought the flavor of each stick 
lasted and which stick he found had the 


better flavor. *Name on request 


jut tell it tO the Marines ite 


ey tog, 


a 


they said: more minutes of flavor! 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


Steel Moves to Boost Output 
as Profits and Orders Mount 


New CIO Program Proposes 
Dictator for Whole Industry, 


Backs Bessemer Revival 


Since last year’s ingot output easily out- 
stripped the 1929 peak, 1940 steel earnings 
were expected to roll up sizable gains over 
the levels of recent lean years. Such ex- 
pectations of shareholders were mostly ful- 
filled in the annual reports revealed last 
week by executives of the major steel- 
making companies. 

Chairman Irving S. Olds announced that 
U.S. Steel’s net income for 1940 rose to 
$102,181,321 from $41,119,934 in 1939, 
despite sharply higher payroll and tax 
costs (the latter jumped by $18,000,000 
to $85,294,204) and the creation of a spe- 
cial pension reserve of $6,969,318. Broken 
down for the stockholder, this figured out 
to $8.84 a common share, far above 1939’s 
$1.83 but less than half the $21.19 a share 
earned in 1929. Olds also stated that Big 
Steel’s backlog of unfilled orders amounted 
to around three months’ shipments at the 
current capacity pace. 

Two days later, President Eugene G. 
Grace disclosed that Bethlehem Steel’s 
earnings in the past vear established a new 
all-time peak of $48,677,524, or $14.04 a 
common share, compared with $5.75 a 
share in 1939 and $11.01 in 1929. Grace 
likewise revealed that the company’s back- 
log for steel equaled three months’ pro- 
duction—excluding ship construction con- 
tracts which will take several years to 
complete. 

As for the other steelmakers reporting 
last week, Jones & Laughlin netted $10,- 
277,029 for 1940, as against $3,188,944 the 
year before; Wheeling Steel reported $5,- 
663.930, as compared with $5,560,753 in 
1939, and National Steel earned $17,112,- 
315, while its total for the preceding year 
was $12,581,635. And like Bethlehem, In- 
land reported peak profits for 1940 of 
$14,450,385, as against $10,931,015 the 
year before. 

But there were clouds in steel’s sky. 

Jittery over new rumors of a threatened 
invasion of Britain, the stock market 
glumly ignored the earnings reports, and 
steel shares declined along with the others. 
In addition to the war fears, the lower 
steel quotations also reflected concern over 
the CIO’s wage-increase drive and the 
steel union’s “Reuther Plan” for mobiliz- 
ing steel for defense, which Philip Murray 


formally detailed the same day Big Steel 
reported. 

Murray declared there were now 5,920,- 
195 tons of steelmaking facilities idle, de- 
spite New Dealers’ demands for a sharp 
expansion in capacity. He charged that 
“large steel firms were overloaded with 
orders,” while smaller concerns were run- 
ning as low as 45 per cent of capacity, and 
urged the mobilization of the entire indus- 
try “into a single production unit” to as- 
sure a more efficient use of melting and fin- 
ishing capacity. 

This mobilization would be undertaken, 
according to his plan, by an industry de 


fense council composed of representatives 
of labor and management, with a govern- 
ment official as chairman. Such a group 
would serve as a “top scheduling clerk” 
in assigning and reallocating orders among 
the various plants, in correlating arms 
work with non-defense needs, and in plan- 
ning a “reasonable” expansion program if 
one is finally proved necessary. 

Defense authorities referred the Murray 
proposal to W. Averell Harriman, chief of 
the materials branch of the OPM, for con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, on Friday steel 
executives met with Production Chief Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and agreed to undertake 
additional expansion of capacity probably 
greater than the 2,500,000 tons of new 
facilities added in 1940. 

Murray’s idle-capacity survey simply 
reflected: (1) the industry’s own report 
that operations in mid-January were av- 
eraging less than 97 per cent of the 


. . - beside modern open-hearth furnaces, now working overtime 
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Newsweek chart—Manning 


Trade Shift: Total United States exports for 1940, as reported last 
week, were $4,021,564,000, a 27 per cent gain over 1939 and highest since 
1929, with heavy shipments of aid-to-Britain materials offsetting the loss 


of sales to blockaded nations. 





84,152,000 ton capacity, leaving more than 
2,500,000 tons idle; and (2) his belief that 
about 3,000,000 tons of old Bessemer- 
process facilities, no longer counted in the 
capacity figure, could be quickly swung 
into production, in view of the new Jones 
& Laughlin flame-control process for reg- 
ulating the quality of Bessemer steel. 

The Bessemer converters, whose blasts 
used to light the skies for miles around, 
lost out (Bessemer output fell from 90 
per cent of ingot output in 1886 to less 
than 1 per cent in 1939) because of the 
far more rapid improvement of the open 
hearths and the inability of the average 
operator to control accurately the quality 
of successive Bessemer melts. The J. & L. 
process, developed under the direction of 
H. W. Graham, solves this shortcoming 
with an arrangement of photoelectric cells 
which determines precisely when the steel- 
making process is finished. A fortnight 
ago, J. & L. licensed Republic, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, and Wheeling Steel 
to equip their converters with the new de- 
vice, and other major companies are nego- 
tiating for licenses. 


Significance 





The Murray plan’s chief value is its 
support for steelmen’s contention that 
only a moderate expansion in capacity is 


necessary to meet defense requirements 
(see Business Tides) and its emphasis on 
idle Bessemer converters. His “scheduling 
clerk” proposal envisions an extreme con- 
trol over the buying habits of auto, rail- 
road, and other steel-using lines and would 
probably disorganize customary relation- 
ships rather than unify the industry 
(which is already cooperating in the ex- 
change of spare materials and facilities) . 
Murray drafted the plan chiefly as a 
means of keeping business away from 
Bethlehem, Republic, and other companies 
that haven’t signed CIO contracts. 
Moreover, his charges about concen- 
tration of orders involve considerable mis- 
representation. The only big orders the 
government has placed with steel com- 
panies were for ships, not steel, and they 
went to Bethlehem and Big Steel because 
they alone in the industry had shipway 
facilities. Most independent steelmakers 
with modern rolling facilities have as 
large backlogs relative to capacity as the 
two leaders. A few smaller concerns oper- 
ate at a lower rate mostly because their 
plants are antiquated or are far from 
arms, ship, and plane plants that use the 
steel. Thus, Colorado Fuel & Iron has 
some idle furnaces, but these are a thou- 
sand miles from either the West Coast or 
consumers in the Mississippi Valley region. 


As for the steel earnings, they provide 
only a moderate yield on the companies’ 
vast investments in ore, shipping, and mill 
properties (U.S. Steel wasn’t even liable 
for excess-profits taxes in 1940 for this 
reason). In the preceding ten years, the 
industry as a whole had netted only 18 
per cent on investment. 





Antitrust Suits 
New Wave of Cases Spotlights 


Weakness in Government Policy 


A wave of antitrust prosecutions last 
week resulted in the filing of suits against 
firms and individuals in four separate 
fields. The most important case, because 
of its connection with the defense pro- 
gram, was the long-threatened indictment 
by a Federal grand jury in New York of 
a group of companies in the magnesium 
industry (Newsweek, Aug. 19, 1940). It 
was charged that United States produec- 
tion of this metal (one-third lighter than 
aluminum and hence valuable for airplane 
parts) was restricted and its price artifi- 
cially raised as a result of patent licensing 
agreements between the I. G. Farben- 
industrie of Germany and American pro- 
ducing and fabricating concerns. 

Denying the charges, I. W. Wilson, pres- 
ident of the American Magnesium Corp.., 
a fabricating concern jointly owned by the 
Aluminum Co. of America and General 
Aniline & Film Corp. (all three 
named), declared that a “full presenta- 
tion of both sides of this matter will re- 
veal that there has been no wrongdoing 
whatsoever, but on the contrary . 
companies have multiplied their facilities 
for the fabrication of magnesium to more 
than ten times peacetime demands.” 

General Aniline vigorously denied “that 
it is under any German control or influ- 
ence whatsoever.” And Willard H. Dow, 
president of the Dow Chemical Co., an- 
other defendant, asserted: “We do not 
know of any violation by this company.” 

Dow, the country’s only magnesium 
producer (about 30 firms fabricate the 
metal) , doubled its Michigan facilities and 
likewise started its giant Freeport, Texas, 
plant before the preparedness emergency 
developed. Moreover, the company has cut 
the price of magnesium in the past twenty 
years from $3.50 to 27 cents a pound. 

The remaining antitrust suits included: 
(1) a complaint filed in Federal District 
Court in New York against fourteen car- 
pet and rug manufacturers accused of fix- 
ing prices and limiting production; (2) 
indictment by a Federal grand jury in 
Chicago of four gasoline-pump makers 
charged with establishing a monopoly; and 
(3) a suit filed in Federal District Court 
in Trenton, N.J., against twelve concerns 
in the electric-light-bulb industry, includ- 
ing General Electric and Westinghouse, for 
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Lire a mighty loom, weaving countless threads into a pattern of 
national security, the railroads of America shuttle the materials of 
defense from mine, forest and farm—to mill and factory —to 
assembly plant and warehouse —to camp and port. 


There will be no time lost here. That is the American railroads’ 
pledge to the American people —a pledge based on preparedness 
which began twenty years ago. Railroad tracks and yards, cars 
and engines, shops and signals have been improved. Operating 
methods are more efficient, and organized cooperation among 
shippers, the government and the railroads makes it possible to 
get more use out of better railroad facilities. 


Freight moves faster than ever before, it is switched and 
classified faster, and with the cooperation of shippers and the 
government it is unloaded faster. Cars are used for transportation, 
not storage. 


Today America can look to its rail transportation system with 
full confidence. It is the finest mass transportation in the 
world. And it is ready to meet any demand of peace-time Just two examples 


. Toads 
commerce or national defense. i: on mean to A 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT. America’s railroads offer new, simple installment pay- 
ment plan for trips and tours. You can take your car along too. SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnincron, 0. c. 
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allegedly suppressing competition and set- 
ting noncompetitive prices. 

Commenting on this last case, Howard 
A. Couse, counsel for GE’s lamp depart- 
ment, pointed out that last June the com- 
pany instituted its twentieth reduction in 
lamp prices in twenty years and that 
“prices are now the lowest in history.” 


Significance 


The current prosecutions, and particu- 
larly the magnesium suit, bring out the 
continuing contradiction in government 
policy that sees the defense authorities en- 
couraging companies to get together to in- 
crease production and hold down prices, 
and the Justice Department suing to force 
dissolutions and reorganizations. More- 
over, in some of its actions the antitrust 
division has overlooked the responsibility 
of other government agencies. For exam- 
ple, instead of restraining production, 
Dow’s magnesium capacity for many years 
exceeded demands because the Navy and 
other metal users were reluctant to adopt 
the new material. 

An additional contradiction was posed 
last week when Justice Department offi- 
cials warned industries cooperating to set 
maximum prices at the request of Defense 
Commissioner Leon Henderson that they 
would be prosecuted if the maximums 
tended to become a floor below which quo- 
tations would not sink. Bernard Baruch, 
the Knudsen of World War days, has re- 
peatedly warned that our preparedness 
program would suffer unless such coopera- 
tive efforts in the interests of national de- 
fense were expressly exempted from the 
antitrust bans. 
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Economic Blueprint 


Wilson of GE Offers Program 
to Preserve Enterprise System 


Economic planning has been generally 
regarded as being exclusively within the 
province of government, but lately sug- 
gestions for broad, long-range strategy 
have been coming from those right on the 
firing line, the businessmen. About a month 
ago, William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, urged that a “small group of 
the ablest men in the country” be ap- 
pointed immediately to study postwar 
economic problems, while the National 
Association of Manufacturers brought out 
a comprehensive plan for curbing the in- 
flationary rise and mitigating the inevita- 
ble downturn (Newsweek, Dec. 23, 1940). 
And last week Charles E. Wilson, ener- 
getic new president of General Electric, 
presented to an American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers convention (see page 
58) a ten-year economic rehabilitation 
program as logical and concrete as a blue- 
print for a turbine generator. 

Starting out—as did Batt—with the as- 








sumption that, regardless of the outcome 
of the European conflict, our pre-1939 
world will never return, the 54-year-old in- 
dustrialist interpreted the present crisis 
as the second stage of a great revolution- 
ary movement begun during the World 
War and aimed at greater economic free- 
dom and security for the masses of peo- 
ple. To strengthen and preserve our own 
democracy and free-enterprise system in 
the troublous days ahead, he advocated a 
series of steps (sometimes continuing and 





Wide World 


Charles E. Wilson offered a plan 


often overlapping) carefully timed with 
the level of industrial production as meas- 
ured by the unadjusted Federal Reserve 
Board index. 

In the initial or “recovery” stage, where 
we will be until the index averages 140 
for two months—it is now about 135—he 
stated we should let our economy expand 
freely without new regulatory restrictions 
while we try to bring about full-time em- 
ployment of all employables. Meanwhile, 
with an eye to the future, we should en- 
courage new inventions, extend rural elec- 
trification and the industrialization of agri- 
culture, and develop South America as a 
raw-material source. 

For the second or “stabliziation” stage 
(after the index has averaged 140 for two 
months), Wilson recommended a gradual 
applying of the brakes by credit and price 
controls against inflation, by checks on 
long-term commitments on durable con- 
sumer goods (like refrigerators) and non- 
essential personal loans, by gradual re- 
duction on government non-defense ex- 
penditures, and by taxation to balance the 
non-defense budget. At the same time, we 
should maintain a normal supply of non- 
durable goods (like food and clothing) for 
all strata of society and invest in the fu- 
ture by speeding industrial modernization 
and by beginning the industrial develop- 
ment of South America. 

Listed for the next “backlog-building” 
stage (after the index has averaged 145 
for two months) was a drastic tightening 
of the brakes: further credit restraints, 
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slashes in government non-defense spend- 
ing, reductions in non-defense business-ex- 
pansion loans, and taxation to reduce the 
national debt. We should also prepare for 
the eventual business downturn by build- 
ing up individual, corporate, and govern- 
ment reserves in cash or its equivalent 
(such as increased social security and un- 
employment benefits and widespread hos- 
pitalization insurance) and by focusing 
sales promotion on pioneer products— 
such as automobiles and radio were in their 
early boom days—that can fill in the gap. 

After the index has declined to an aver- 
age of 150 (he assumes it would have gone 
higher despite the curbs previously ap- 
plied) will come a two-month period terse- 
ly called by Wilson the “free-enterprise 
system, challenge stage.” For this span, 
he primarily recommended a renewed em- 
phasis on the continuing requirement of 
prayer and the wholehearted practice of 
the Golden Rule. This is the time when the 
economy must again be stimulated by 
credit expansion, provision of more goods 
for more people at less cost, intensive ad- 
vertising, intensification of industrial mod- 
ernization, conversion of surplus defense 
plants for peacetime production, and per- 
manent government public works. 

Concluding this “Magna Charta of 
American industry,” Wilson declared sig- 
nificantly that business must take the ini- 
tiative in defining what obligations the en- 
terprise system will assume and what it 
will actively support the government in 
assuming. 





Fortified Bread 


The introduction of the rolling mill 75 
years ago produced fine white flour and 
better tasting bread, but it also robbed 
the staff of life of most of its nutritive 
value. However, recent chemical advances 
have made it possible to correct this de- 
fect. For example, yeasts have been devel- 
oped with extra-high vitamin content; one 
of these, made by Standard Brands, Inc., 
and introduced about a year ago, enabled 
bakers to produce a white loaf containing 
as much vitamin B: as whole-wheat bread. 
Likewise, a number of millers, including 
General Mills, Inc., have developed indi- 
vidual formulas for flour and bread, acd- 
ing not only vitamins but also minerals. 

Last week these scattered beginnings 
were merged into a nationwide movement 
with announcement by the National Re- 
search Council that millers and bakers all 
over the country would start immediate 
production of “enriched” flour and bread 
containing thiamin (vitamin B:) , iron, 
and pellagra-preventing nicotinic acid in 
amounts approximating those found in 
natural wheat. (At the same time, Stand- 
ard Brands announced that its vitamin 
B: yeast had been made available under a 
licensing agreement to the entire yeast in- 
dustry and revealed that it would soon 
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HONOURS OF 
The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


From the capture of Louisburg in our own French and Indian 





War to its success at Sambet in 1918, the Standard of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps has, in one-hundred and sixty years, been 


decorated with Fifty-six Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


honouring Dewars White Label 
sg for Excellence in 
Scotch Whisky 





Award, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
1923 yne of more 


than 60 meda! 





Whether you're advancing on a bar...or barracked quietly at 
home...the order of the day, and night, is DEWAR's White Label, 
medal Scotch of the world. For this veteran campaigner 
wears more than 60 citations for distinguished service. When 


next your tactics call for Scotch, command the highball of the 














highlands... DEWAR’S White Labe/ and soda. Gentlemen! At ease! 
. FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints of 
officers, Edition No. 3, without 
advertising, sent upon receipt 
of 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 

















DEWAR’S _ Bad BASE 




















“White Label 


Victoria Vat 12 years old THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


White Label & years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 





“Se 
| ‘ante Both 86.8 Prroof> BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Copr. 1941, Schenley Import Corp., New York 











A bump on the road. 


A minor event... 
certainly nothing to speak of. 


Yet it has a price. 


To make that bump cost less, en- 
tire industries have struggled against 
chance and human error. Worked with 


such slippery allies as time, pressure, 
temperature. Brought under sovereign 
control all the variables that make or 
mar an industrial process. 

Complex tactics, precisely coordi- 
nated according to plan . . . operations 
controlled in strict cycle... were nec- 
essary to win the Battle of the Bump. 
Most of us do not know in detail how 
it was fought, or why it costs us so 
little to ride on air and metal. 

But here's a hint: 

Bris tol created for one of the largest man- 


ufacturers of rubber tires, producing thou- 


sands per day, an un failing, supremely 


accurate Time C ‘ycle Ce Controller that assures 
them, and the public, a a uniform product at 


lower cost. 


That’s S a major reason why you pay 
less for a dependable tire, less for the 
bump. Less, too, for the electric cur- 
rent that lights your house . . . the 





milk you drink the clothes you 


wear .. . or the cigarette you smoke. 


In these, as in so many other ways, 


Bristol makes the everyday things of 


life cost less. 

Operating and policy-forming ex- 
ecutives in many industries, interested 
in uniformity and cost of numerous 
vital commodities, have found that 
Bristol's instrument engineering can 
help them. Entire plant processes have 
been safeguarded and controlled for 
better products and profits. If you 
want production to go as planned 
safer, faster, at lower cost Bristol's 
engineers are available for consultation 
with your firm without charge or 
obligation. The Bristol Company, 106 
Bristol Road, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Bristol's Instrument 

, Ltd., London, N.W. 10, England. 
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introduce another yeast to supply not only 
vitamin B: but also nicotinic acid and 
jon in amounts conforming to the new 
standards.) 

At present these health-giving factors 
can be added in powder form to ordinary 
white flour. An alternative method in- 
yolves a Change in the milling process to 
retain the wheat germ now milled out 
(NewswEeEK, March 25, 1940). The add- 
ed cost of “enriched” bread is only a 
fraction of a cent a loaf and probably 
will be absorbed by millers and bakers. 


| BUSINESS TIDES | 





Bogeymen in Defense Production 
by RALPH ROBEY 


Obviously nothing could be more made its needs known—even to the in- 





Speed-up in Loans 


A big obstacle to greater commercial- 


dangerous for this country at present, 
in view of the foreign policy we are fol- 
lowing, than official belittling of the job 
that has to be done on the production 
front if our defense program is to be 


dustry itself. But the highest estimate 
that anyone is willing to make as to the 
possible need for military purposes— 
not just for the United States, but for 
Great Britain as well—is 20,000,000 


bank participation in defense financing 
has been the delay often involved while a 
banker studies the unusual legal and eco- 
nomic factors affecting the “bankability” 
of a proposed loan to a depositor with a 


tons a year, and that not for this year, 
but for sometime hence when the de- 
fense program gets into full swing. For 
this country alone, the estimated need 


completed on schedule. Fortunately, 
there is none of that. The whole em- 
phasis is on the other side. It should be 
equally obvious, however, that it is only 


government contract. 


Last week The New York Times broke 


the story of how New York City’s four 


largest banks—the Chase National, Na- 


tional City, Guaranty Trust, and Bankers 
Trust whose resources total $11,000,000,- 


000—plan to speed this process. Cooperat- 


a little less serious to have misrepresen- 
tation of the ability of American busi- 
ness to carry the load that has suddenly 
been thrown upon it. And there is much 
of that. The steel industry provides an 
excellent example. It is worth consid- 
ering, not only because of the impor- 
tance of the industry itself, but as well 


for this year is at the most 5,000,000 
tons, and according to some of our ex- 
perts it is quite probable that actually 
the demand will not be more than 60 
per cent of this amount. 


But those are all still big figures. 
Let’s break them down in another way. 


ing with the Defense Commission, they 
have formed a joint “clearinghouse” com- 
posed of top lending officials to give 24- 
hour decisions on all defense loans sub- 
mitted. If they say “No,” the manufactur- 
er can still try the RFC. If they say “Yes,” 
his local bank wherever it may be will be 
- asked to take all or part of the loan. If the 
local bank is unwilling to participate, the 
four big banks (they may include others 
later) guarantee to make the loan them- 
selves. Thus smaller institutions without 
extensive research facilities will be enabled 


Some months ago we had the an- 
nouncement of, and in due time the ap- 
propriation for, a so-called two-ocean 
Navy. That, so most of us who follow 
this industry only casually would as- 
sume, must be something which will re- 
quire an enormous amount of steel. And 
so it does in absolute terms, but not in 
relation to the productive capacity of 
the steel industry of this country. Spe- 
cifically, as nearly as can be calculated, 
it will take about 700,000 tons. That is 


because the year-end revision of pro- 
duction figures has just been published. 

These figures completely belie the 
constant stream of inspired stories that 
we have had out of Washington during 
the past several weeks and months. 
These stories have all been to the ef- 
fect that, with the steel industry already 
running at virtual capacity, it is evident 
that unless new plants are built it will 
be impossible to meet the requirements 
of the defense program. We need, so 





to make more defense loans by relying on 


the judgment of the country’s ablest 
bankers. 





Court Upholds Unions 


The Clayton Act expressly exempts 


they have said, about 10,000,000 tons 
more capacity—which would be an in- 
crease of a little under 15 per cent. But, 
so the stories have continued, the steel 
industry itself refuses to make the nec- 
essary investment, and in consequence 
there is the possibility that the govern- 
ment may have to step in. 


less than two weeks’ production for the 
United States Steel Corp. alone. And 
bear in mind that the demand will not 
come all at once, because it takes years 
to build a battleship. In other words, 
providing the steel to build even a two- 
ocean Navy means practically nothing 
in the life of our steel industry. 


Why, then, in view of these figures is 
there the continuous insistence there 
must be a major expansion of the ca- 
pacity of the industry? That is some- 
thing that can be answered only by 
those who insist the expansion is essen- 
tial. It may be that they simply are 
misinformed. That is a little hard to be- 
lieve. It may be that they are inter- 
ested in building up a case to justify 
having the government get into the pro- 
duction of basic commodities—a field 


labor unions from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws so long as their activities 
are limited to the “legitimate” objective 
of trying to improve the working condi- 
tions of their members. But unions can be 
sued for engaging in racketeering or enter- 
ing agreements to fix prices or control the 
market for goods they help to produce. 
On this basis, Thurman Arnold has already 
Won numerous convictions in the 50-odd 
cases he has brought against executives 
of AFL craft unions. 


On the surface that line of argu- 
ment appears to be reasonable and prob- 
ably correct. But look at a few actual 
figures. 

The present productive capacity of 
the steel industry in this country is, in 
round numbers, 84,000,000 tons a year. 
Currently the industry is running at 
about 97 per cent of capacity. So we 
now are turning out something like 80,- 
000,000 tons a year. And that, inciden- 


However, Arnold also has tried to stamp 


tally, is more steel than all the rest of 
the world put together is producing. 


which so far has been reserved to pri- 
vate industry. That, one hates to be- 


out jurisdictional strikes, claiming they 
were outside of the exempted legitimate 
objectives, in that they were intended to 
gain “a national monopoly of the labor 
market” rather than to raise wages or demand made upon it by the defense 
shorten hours. His outstanding case to program. ( 
test this theory was the indictment of 2 J 


Those are the cover-all facts. Now 
consider what the defense program 
amounts to in terms of steel. It is im- 
possible to be as definite as one would 
like on this, for the government has not 


lieve. But whatever their reason, this 
much is clear: They are wrong on their 
facts. Our steel industry can meet any 
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Motor Rhodes: 


For women, 
they’re offering the ‘Sedanet’ hat 
in steering-wheel prints. A_ scarf 


matches. Men, say the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers, will wear automobile- 
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Acme 


inspired two-tone pajamas. The sleeping suits were modeled during the 
clothiers’ convention in Chicago, where masculine fashions were forecast 


for spring. 





William Hutcheson, boss of the AFL 
carpenters, for calling a nationwide boy- 
cott on Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis 
Brewery, which hired machinists to do 
work claimed by the carpenters. 

On Monday of this week, the Supreme 
Court in a 5-2 decision, with Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Stone dissenting, dis- 
missed the indictment and upset Arnold’s 
reasoning by holding that the jurisdictional 
dispute was “plainly within the free scope 
accorded to workers” by the law, since it 
was not intended to restrain trade, but to 
promote the union’s interests. 


"| At the same time the court upheld the 
constitutionality of the last remaining ma- 
jor New Deal reform to run the legal 
gauntlet when it unanimously sustained 
the validity of the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law. The verdict came in cases brought 
by a small Georgia lumber mill and by a 
group of textile manufacturers. 





Blue Chip on Rails 


The highest-priced and biggest-dividend- 
paying active stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange is that of a railroad, 
the Norfolk & Western, whose common 
shares currently sell around 210. But its 
honors do not stop there. Distributing $15 
to shareholders last year, N. & W. has not 
paid less than $8 in nineteen years. Divi- 
dends, meanwhile, have been amply cov- 
ered by earnings which did not drop 
below $11.30 a share during the de- 
pression. 

In 1936 the stock topped its 1929 peak 
of 290 by 20 points, and its latest price is 
more than 70 per cent of its 1929 high, as 


Perr roe 


compared with the Dow-Jones railroad 
average of 15 per cent and the 33 per 
cent average of the industrials. Last week 
N. & W. again showed its colors as the 
bluest of the blue chips when President 
William J. Jenks reported 1940 earnings 
of $31,383,976 or $21.66 a share, best since 
1937 and almost good enough to subject 
the road to excess-profits taxes—a rare 
distinction in the railroad industry. 

Serving the soft-coal region of Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky and _boast- 
ing both tidewater and industrial Ohio 
connections, the N. & W. obtains 70) per 
cent of its revenue from hauling bitumi- 
nous. With relatively heavy and _ steady 
traffic, a long average haul, and no costly 
terminals, the road has had operating ex- 
penses ordinarily amounting to only 55 to 
60 per cent of its revenues as compared 
with a 75 per cent ratio for most carriers. 
In addition, a traditional management pol- 
icy of paying off fixed obligations out of 
earnings has reduced N. & W.’s funded 
debt from $115,405,532 to $51,794,932 dur- 
ing the 1929-39 decade. 





Week in Business 


Earninos: Because of varying impacts 
of excess-profits taxes, 1940 earnings con- 
tinued to show a mixed picture. Gains 
were reported by Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. with a net income of 
$18,985,428, up 37 per cent over its 1939 
profits; Warner & Swasey scored an ad- 
vance of 81 per cent with a net of $3.571,- 
283; Industrial Rayon Corp. reported an 
advance of 77 per cent to $2,392,477; 
Mathieson Alkali Works’ net rose 45 per 
cent to $1,587,812; Atlantic Refining’s in- 
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creased 24 per cent to $6,219,000, and S. H. 
Kress reported $5,539,160, an increase of 
12 per cent. On the other hand, Conti- 
nental Baking Co. reported a net of $3,- 
500,331, 16 per cent below 1939; the Lone 
Star Cement Corp. dropped 3 per cent to 
$3,436,284, and Commonwealth & South- 
ern reported $13,048,510, a drop of 3 per 
cent. 


PrersoNNEL: J. Preston Levis, former 
vice president, was named president of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. to succeed Wil- 
liam E. Levis, who becomes chairman of 
the board . . . George M. Humphrey was 
chosen chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Industrial Rayon Corp... . 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx elected Meyer 
Kestnbaum, executive vice president, as 
president . . . Other executive appoint- 
ments included the elevation of the follow- 
ing to vice president; Bonnell W. Clark, 
R. A. McCarty, Frank D. Newbury, and 
4. C. Streamer of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co.; Charles A. Walter 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Marvin Murphy 
of N. W. Ayer & Son; Harry Henke of 
Standard Brands and W. E. Hedgcock of 
American Car & Foundry became vice 
presidents in charge of sales. 


Business Nores: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. announced the develop- 
ment of new titanium dioxide paint pig- 
ments 33 per cent more effective in “hid- 
ing power” and opaqueness than any 
previously known . . . Supplementing the 
expansion plans of light-plane producers 
(Newsweek, Feb. 3), Culver Aircraft 
Corp. revealed that 1940 output of its two- 
passenger, 75-horsepower Cadet ($2,395), 
introduced last fall, totaled 120 units and 
that it hopes to produce 1,000 in 1941. 
The company plans to bring out a new 
model this year with increased horsepower 
and greater cruising range . . . Reporting 
that its advertising space gains for 1940 
had excelled all other farm magazines’, 
Successful Farming last week introduced 
anew format with its February issue. Re- 
taining its same editorial policy, the maga- 
zine is now slicked up with a new and 
cleaner type face, better color reproduc- 
tion, higher grade paper, and a modern- 
ized layout. 


Trenns: Freight carloadings of 710,752 
for the week ended Jan. 25 were at the 
highest level for a comparable period since 
1931... A seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange was transferred at $27,000—off 
$3,000 from the previous sale and a low 
since 1898 (the all-time high was $625,- 
000 in 1929) . . . Automobile plants in the 
United States and Canada assembled 535,- 
000 vehicles in January, the highest for any 
month since May 1937, according to 
Ward’s Reports . . . Unemployment 
dropped by 104,000 persons to a total of 
6,961,000 from November to December, 
according to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 





































“Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!’ 


A IS probably right. The clerk who had to fit shoes and horse 

collars, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't 
always stop to wash his hands before he handled the butter and 
crackers, And every so often the potato on the spout of the oil can 
would joggle off. 


Today, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 
ceased to be a problem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity does the 
work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
roads have shortened distances to town and work. And because so 
many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents’ time 
are now only memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 


Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- 
mies and manufacturing improvements that electricity brings. General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise American living 
standards—to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 
their efforts are helping further to build and strengthen the American 
way of life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Jim Orlando of Detroit Swings a Wicked Stick 
to Grab Gory Honor of Hockey’s Bad Boy No. 1 


Where are hockey’s bad men of yester- 
year? Most of them have retired to a peace- 
ful old age; they annoy their grandchildren 
with toothless mumblings about bygone 
fights, listen to their broken bones mend, 
keep their knuckles -polished, and occa- 
sionally emit a villainous hiss just to keep 
in practice. : 

These once-sinister characters are mem- 
bers of hockey’s most exclusive club: the 
Hundred-Minute Men, so called because 
each has spent more than 100 minutes a 
season in penalty boxes—pens where play- 
ers convicted of fouls are isolated for pre- 
scribed periods of time. Back in 1926-27, 
there were seven such sinners, but the 
number each year has dwindled; since 
1936-37 there hasn’t been a single Hun- 
dred-Minute Man fuming a major portion 
of his life away in the foul pens. 

Charter member of the club is Eddie 
Shore of the Bruins, who languished his 
hundred minutes or more for five seasons. 
Poetic justice has overtaken Shore. He is 
now doing penance as manager of the 
Springfield, Mass., farm club of the lowly 
New York Americans, and his screams of 
agony as Red Dutton steals his best play- 
ers to bolster the cellar Amerks 
can be heard as far as Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

By all odds the finest villain 
that ever caressed an opponent’s 
skull was Red Horner of Toronto, 
who also crashed the bad boys’ 
club five times, but in addition 
hung up the all-time record for 
sheer unalloyed icy sin. In 1935- 
36, big Red Horner stood in the 
corner for two hours and 47 min- 
utes. This lovable character is 
now a good-will ambassador for 
the Maple Leaf Gardens, making 
speeches to luncheon groups and 
boys’ clubs. 

The critics are bewailing the 
passing of these hockey heavies, 
but they are overlooking some 
promising new villain material. 
Little Phil Watson of the New 
York Rangers, for example, ex- 
cels in the delicate forms of hock- 
ey evil; he has drawn 35 min- 
utes so far this season, and prob- 
ably deserves more. One New 
York expert even claims he once 
saw the 155-pound Watson pol- 
ishing his stick on one of his own 
teammates during a mass brawl, 
just to keep things moving. An 
injury last week, however, prob- 
ably will put this up-and-coming 
scapegrace out of the running for 


a month. Smith of Boston has piled up an 
admirable 41 minutes in the hockey jail 
house; Goupille of the Montreal Canadiens 
has 36, including two misconducts. 

But the most promising young miscreant 
of all is Jim Orlando, 185-pound defense 
man of the Detroit Red Wings, who had 
passed, up to this week, 71 minutes in dur- 
ance vile. In one game last week Orlando 
spent seventeen minutes of his 60-minute 
playing time there—two minutes for an 
ordinary unimaginative foul, five minutes 
for fighting with Wally Stanowski of the 
Maple Leafs, and ten minutes for sassing 
the referee. Once in the penalty box, Or- 
lando tried to continue the scrap. It took 
a policeman to chill things off. 

The 24-year-old Orlando won his first 
real laurels as an evildoer in a game with 
Toronto the night of March 28, 1940. 
First he flattened Syl Apps in a slugfest 
that a police riot squad—connoisseurs of 
mayhem—stopped in admiration to watch 
rather than quell. Later the same evening 
the former amateur light heavyweight 
champ of Montreal punched Red Horner 
dizzy during a twenty-minute general 
slaughter. 





Detroit Free Press 
Orlando in a rare moment—outside the penalty box inches. Beagles have two distinct 


——— 


Christened James Vincenzo Orlando, th, 
fightingest man in hockey today is of [ta]. 
ian descent—the second of eight childrey 
of a stonemason who migrated to Mop. 
treal. After completing grammar sc}ioo]. 
jarring Jim drove an ice-cream truck fo; 
$25 a week and all the ice cream he cou|; 
eat, playing amateur hockey after bysj. 
ness and eating hours. He turned pro jp 
1935-36. 

Orlando draws more penalties for trip- 
ping than anything else, but he is a special. 
ist on cooling off overheated fans. Once 4 
spectator hurled a chair at him. This one 
escaped, but another time Orlando used a 
stick to part the hair of a fan who had 
slugged him. And on Jan. 1 in Chicavo he 
took on two cash customers in a_ post. 
game tussle—despite his decision to re- 
form at the opening of the season. 

But the fact is that this golden-hearted 


black sheep takes little or no pride in be- 
ing wicked; he was genuinely elated when 
he went two consecutive games earlier this 
season without a penalty. Popular with his 
teammates—perhaps because he’s a good 
man in a brawl—Orlando is noted for his 


good humor and wit. He lives with Gus 
Giesebrecht and Sid Abel, also of the 
Wings, keeping bachelor hall. 

Orlando stays in fighting trim on meat 
balls and spaghetti; he likes swimming, 
boating, fishing, ball games, black cigars, 
Jack Benny, James Cagney, Sonja Henie, 
and snappy clothes. His latest ensemble is 
a suit of robin’s-egg blue, with a vivid blue 
tie and handkerchief and a gray 
Homburg. But however gaudy his 
dress, for some strange reason no- 
body razzes him much about it. 





Coronation of Hound 
Royalty 


While most of dogdom awaits 
the giant Westminster Kennel 
Club show in New York Feb. 11 
and 12 with panting eagerness, 
masters and huntsmen of hounds 
regard this motley canine spree 
with disdain. Last week, cla in 
pink and green hunting coats, 
black boots, and white breeclies. 
they held their own solemn con- 
clave—the annual New York 
Hound Show, with 26 packs rep- 
resented. 

Hounds, like guns, come in 
calibers according to their uses, 
hound “caliber” being rated in 
height at the shoulder. Largest 
and heaviest in the New York 
show classes is the English {ox- 
hound, standing 21 to 25 inches. 
The American foxhound is slight- 
ly lighter, but approximately the 
same height. Next down the scale 
comes the harrier, at 19 to 21 
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LINCOLN PLANNED 
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Wien Abraham Lincolr sought a strate- 
gic route for a transcontinental railroad to 
unite East and West, he chose the path 
first marked by buffalo herds . . . the same 
Overland Trail followed by the 49ers. . . 
the direct, middle route across western 
America. 


Today, as our National Defense Program 
speeds ahead, shippers know how well 
Lincoln planned. Union Pacific is relied 
upon for fast, dependable transportation 
of materials required for both National 
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Defense and industry’s normal needs. The 
Strategic Middle Route offers every advan- 
tage of prompt service between the East 


and the West. 


And for travelers to and from the great 
western states served by Union Pacific, its 
“strategic route’ reaches more of the 
scenic wonderlands, National Parks and 
metropolitan cities of the west than any 
other railroad. Whether you Ship or Travel 


_.. use Union Pacific. 


Road of the STREAMLINERS 


and CHALLENGERS 
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Two Baers Coming Up 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The Baers of Cal- 
ifornia sleep like _fire- 
men, with one ear open. 
They never know when 
Michael S. Jacobs, the 
Duce (pronounced 
Deuce) of boxing, will 
turn in a call for one or 
more Baers to help him 
clean house in the heavy- 
weight class. 

Thus, last week, the 
alarm jangled one long 
note (for Max Baer) 
and two shorts (for Jacob Baer, known 
to the trade as Buddy) . While the boys 
were leaping into their pleated pants 
and wrestling with the laces of their 
natty suede shoes, their manager and 
spokesman, Cousin Ancil Hoffman, 
grabbed the phone. 

“What’s with you, Deuce?” he in- 
quired. 

“T need a fight for Tony Galento,” 
said Mr. Jacobs, snapping his teeth 
into place. As required by law, the 
Deuce was wearing his new 1941 plates, 
and they fitted a little loose. 

“But we already crucified Galento,” 
protested Cousin Ancil. 

“T don’t mean Max. I mean the big 
whoozis, Buddy,” said Mr. Jacobs. “For 
Max, I got somebody else. Lou Nova.” 

“But Nova already crucified us— 
okay, okay,” said Mr. Hoffman. “I will 
speak to the boys about it.” 

“Do so,” said the Deuce of boxing, 
and hung up with dignity. 

Barring unforeseen emergencies, 
therefore, young Jacob Baer will mix 
with Tony Galento the last week 
in March and Max Baer will waltz 
an encore with Lou Nova the first 
week in April. At the conclusion of 
this double-header, the situation should 
be as clear as a bell or positively 
hopeless, which is not much to ask, 
after all. 





I sometimes wonder where the 
prizefight business would be without the 
Baer boys. It is no secret in trade 
circles that Buddy cannot fight at all, 
while Max fights only when so disposed, 
which is two times in five. Yet the boys, 
between them, have driven a prosperous 





Tony Galento 


commerce in fisticuffs 
for twelve years, and 
the end is by no means 
in sight. 

What Mr. Jacobs has 
in mind for this spring 
is something in the na- 
ture of an elimination 
tournament. His heavy- 
weight assets at the mo- 
ment are Joe Louis, the 
champion; Billy Conn, 
the next important chal- 
lenger; Lou Nova, a 
bright shining hope; Anthony Galento, 
a hangover; and the Baers. 

There is money to be made eliminat- 
ing some of these people, so long as they 
are not eliminated permanently. That is 
the beauty of Max and Buddy Baer. 
They have eliminated dozens of charac- 
ters who straightway became successful. 
If the Baers themselves are eliminated, 
they'll be back in six months. 

The Max Baer-Lou Nova fight has 
points of interest, because Nova, at his 
best, is a really promising heavyweight. 
The tilt between Jacob Baer and Ga- 
lento has points of interest too, because 
these elves will aggregate more than 
450 pounds ringside, if they manage to 
get in shape. 

Ever since he was razed by Max, the 
senior Baer, last year, Galento has been 
girding himself for a terrible revenge. 
Drinking nothing stronger than liquor 
and smoking panatelas instead of per- 
fecto-perfectos, the frugal barkeep has 
nursed his wrath against Der Tag. Last 
week Mr. Jacobs summoned him. 

“T have got you a fight with Baer,’ 
said the Deuce. 

“Tl tear out his liver,” said Tony. 

“T hope you are not too particular 
about whose entrails you dredge for,” 
said Mr. Jacobs, glancing at his notes. 
“This time it’s Buddy Baer.” 

Mr. Galento brooded a moment, and 
accepted the compromise. 

“Sooner or later I'll get them all,” 
he muttered. 

There is no doubt that if he lives 
long enough and takes off 30 pounds, 
Tony will have a chance to do just that. 
‘The Baers of California are always on 
call, and probably always will be. 
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calibers: under 13 inches, and 13 to 1; 
inches. Smallest is the basset, a heavy |it. 
tle hound with a long wheelbase, keey 
nose, short legs, and ears long enough jy 
many cases to be tied in a knot over the 
skull (before trying it, get to know your 
basset). Bassets stand 11 to 15 inches. 
All these breeds, as well as Welsh fox. 
hounds—curious animals with hound ears 
and bristly hair—were well represented. 
Unlike the Westminster, the Hound Shoy 
selects no best-in-show. Standouts in their 
breeds, however, were: (1) Essex Kindly. 
a two-year-old brood bitch of the Essex 
Fox Hounds, Peapack, N. J., best Ameri- 
can foxhound; (2) Westerby Vintage, best 
of basset dogs, and Bijou Turquoise, best 
of bitches, both of the Bijoux Bassets of 
Old Chatham, N.Y. (despite Bijoux’: 
sweep, Stockford won the basset pack class 
with a more uniform, “level” pack, which 
counts for 40 of 100 points in the judging): 
(3) Mrs. William du Pont’s superb Fox. 
catcher Beagles of Newton Square, Pa. 
which won the pack class handily and took 
three of four individual titles in the breed. 
A horn-blowing contest for huntsmen 
and whips (assistant huntsmen) topped 
off the day and furnished its highlight. 
Winner of the event was Charlie Smith, 
Warwickshire-born professional huntsman 
for W. Plunket Stewart at Unionville, Pa. 
Asked what he does as a hobby, Smith drew 
himself up and haughtily replied: “Naw- 
think. I just likes to ’unt with the ’ounds.” 





Sport Squibs 

After knocking out his thirteenth chal- 
lenger, Red Burman, in the fifth round of 
their bout Jan. 31 at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Joe Louis immediately 
prepared for the busiest five months of his 
heavyweight championship career: he 
“fights” Gus Dorazio in February, Abe 
Simon in March, Arturo Godoy or Bob 
Pastor in April, and Billy Conn in June. 


€ In slow races.at the Millrose track meet 
in Madison Square Garden, Walter Mell 
of Wisconsin outsprinted Les MacMitch- 
ell, Chuck Fenske, and John Munski in 
the last lap to take the mile in 4:13.6, while 
Greg Rice of Indiana turned in a 9:03.2 
2-mile victory over Don Lash. 


{ Winner of the American jockey cham- 
pionship for 1940 was 19-year-old Earl 
Dew, who nosed out his nearest rival, 
Walter Lee Taylor, by 287 winners to 286 
when the latter took a spill on the last day 
of the year and failed t~ finish the day’s 
racing (Newsweek, Je 13). Last Sun- 
day in the sixth race at Agua Caliente, 
Mexico, Dew himself fell from his mount— 
and died of a fractured skull. 


Elmer Layden resigned as Notre Dame's 
athletic director and football coach to be- 
come high commissioner of professional 
football (the National Football League) 
at a $20,000-a-year salary. 








FIRST LET'S SEE WHAT NEWSWEEK SAYS 








Not a bad idea, at that! But hardly feas- 
ible in case of a naval emergency. Even a 
naval gathering, however, could well wait a 
week for Admiral Pratt’s masterly analyses 
of sea warfare. Of course, questions on naval 
matters aren’t the only puzzlers in today’s 
news. Here are a few more: 


What Nazi Move is more Feared than Invasion? 
Are New Steel Plants Needed for Defense? 
Why can’t Hitler stop the British in Libya? 


Each is answered in this copy of NEWSWEEK 
—and many more as well! But you who 
read NEWSWEEK cover-to-cover have learned 
to find the answers to what’s really up... 
and what’s coming up, in its pages — because 
NEWSWEEK is designed to decipher events. 

How is it done? The story on the Lend- 
Lease Bill on page 15 is a case in point. 
Llewellyn White, our National Affairs Editor, 
couldn’t reconcile majority “‘aid-England”’ 
sentiment with the kind of letters Senators 
and Congressmen were receiving. How many 
objections were legitimate, motivated by an 


honest fear or distrust of the bill? How 
many were the work of organized “‘pressure”’ 
groups? And .. . what’s the likely future of 
the bill, in the light of developments? 

To find the answers, White had our Wash- 
ington Bureau query informed quarters, 
while our nation-wide corps of correspon- 
dents delved into Lend-Lease activities 
throughout the country. Political and busi- 
ness leaders, interested organizations, even 
the man in the street was questioned. 

From the mass of data developed, our 
Editorial Board extracted salient points, de- 
termined the real significance of what was 
going on... and you can read the results 
of their efforts in today’s NEWSWEEK. 

Because all of NEWSWEEK is edited with 
the same thoroughness, authority — yes, 
even enterprise, over 430,000 thoughtful, 
news-conscious American 
families, people like yourself, 
read NEWSWEEK each week. 

Because you who read NEws- 
WEEK, and we who edit it, 
recognize that 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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The cotton gin won Whitney his niche in popular fame, but... 








BOOKS 


Father of Mass Production: 
Eli Whitney Started Revolution 
After Inventing Cotton Gin 


The fascinating story of Eli Whitney is 
inadequately known. For one reason, 
source material for a definitive biography 
is lacking. More important is the fact that 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, 
has been exploited at the expense of his 
real significance.* 

Roger Burlingame, a specialist in writ- 
ing of inventions and democracy, has (with 
a few helpings from the fictional paste pot) 
put together Wuittiine Boy, a fine book 
about Whitney, his time (1765-1825) , and 
his work. He creates a real character in 
the dreamy, whittling farm lad who saved 
enough money to study law at Yale Col- 
lege, suppressed his native bent for me- 
chanics, and went South to be a teacher. 
There, while visiting at the Georgian plan- 
tation of Gen. Nathanael Greene’s widow, 
the Yankee invented the cotton engine 
(gin), mainly as a helpful gesture to his 
hostess and her friends who were heavily 
interested in upland cotton. 

When Whitney realized the importance 
of the gadget he’d invented, he returned to 
New England to manufacture the ma- 
chines. And it was while thus engaged as 
a manufacturer that his great idea was 
born. That idea, undreamt of at that 
time, was the system for manufacturing 








*Which is not to deny the importance of the 
gin per se; it saved the eighteenth-century cot- 
ton planter and ushered in the great era of 
Southern expansion. It also, by Whitney’s de- 
cision to manufacture his machine in the North, 
plunged that section into a new era of manu- 
facturing and industry and thus further com- 
mitted the South to agrarianism and slavery. 


articles (muskets for the United States 
Government, as it happened) by using in- 
terchangeable parts. The theory is so com- 
monplace now that it takes a moment’s 
thought to realize what it meant in 1800. 

Instead of making one musket at a time, 
starting with the stock and finishing with 
the lock (so that only that lock would fit 
in that gun), Whitney made the parts of 
many muskets from a master pattern, with 
the result that any of the parts would fit 
and function in any of the muskets. It was 
the revolution in manufacturing and _ it 
meant, ultimately, mass production and in- 
dustrial America. (WuirtLtinc Boy. 370 
pages, 87,000 words. Illustrations. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3.) 





A Southern View of Dixie 


W. J. Cash, a North Carolina news- 
paperman and writer, has brought off a 
brilliant piece of writing in his first book, 
Tue Minp or tHe Soutu. Comparable in 
scope and method to Van Wyck Brooks’ 
“The Flowering of New England,” this 
volume, which took five years to write, is 
an objective study of the South consid- 
ered as a separate entity from the rest of 
the United States. 

The author approaches his subject as 
an intuitive man of letters, rather than as 
a social historian, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the reasons why the Southern 
States should have become almost “a na- 
tion within a nation,” with different pat- 
terns of behavior and thought. He goes 
into the origins of the first settlers and the 
truth of the aristocratic legend; he exam- 
ines the effects of an agrarian economy 
(with its periodic disastrous collapses) on 
the manners and morals of the Southern 
people, traces the growth of such phe- 
nomena as the hatred and fear of the 
Negro and “Fundamentalism” in politics 
and religion, and shows what happened to 


—— 

















Culver 


... he also fathered mass production 


the “mind” of the South after the Civil 
War and Reconstruction had stripped its 
collective body down to the skin. 

The author is well aware of the sensi- 
tivity of his subject and treads carefully 
over controversial ground. He is never 
didactic and is at pains to maintain his 
objectivity. Nevertheless, many cherished 
Southern conceptions come in for rough 
handling—the prideful planter ancestry, 
for instance, Cash says merely sprang 
(with a few exceptions) from the same 
stock as the poor whites, and the vaunted 
culture of the South he calls superficial 
and almost nonexistent; the book cer- 
tainly cannot be recommended as sooth- 
ing reading to the die-hard or romanti- 
cally minded. (THe Minp or THE Sours. 
429 pages, 161,000 words. Index. Knopf, 
New York. $3.75.) 


{ An interesting item on the early history 
of the Colonial South is provided in the 
200-year-old document Wiiu1am Byro’s 
Natura History oF VirGinia, supposed- 
ly recounted by the great William Byrd 
of Westover (ancestor of the present 
Virginia Byrds—Sen. Harry Flood and 
Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn) and now 
published for the first time in English. 
This little book was first printed in Ger- 
man, in Basle, Switzerland. It was writ- 
ten to supply information on the inhabi- 
tants, trade, and wild life of the Old Do- 
minion, with.a view to persuading Swiss 
and German peasants to come to the New 
World. Byrd’s object was to sell some of 
his land, for he was at that time (1737) 
“in the grype of an usurer.” The reason 
he wanted Swiss colonizers was twofold: 
because they were notably industrious 
and skillful farmers, and, being Protes- 
tants, they would act as a check on the 
large number of French Catholics already 
in Virginia. The experiment had a tragic 
result; a ship carrying 250 Swiss sailed for 
the colony in 1738 but went down off the 
coast. (Witu1AM Byrp’s Nartvurat His- 
TORY OF VirGintA. 204 pages, 27,000 words. 
Dietz Press, Richmond. $4.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


—— Ur! By Noel Monks. 260 
pages. 4,000 words. Illustrations. Whit- 
tlesey P New York. $2.50. An excit- 
ing, firsthand account of RAF heroism in 
the air over France, at Dunkerque, and in 
the Battle of Britain, written by a Daily 
Mail correspondent who was assigned to 
the Advanced Air Striking Force. 








Workers Berore anp Arter LENIN. 
By Manya Gordon. 496 pages, 178,000 
words. References, index. Dutton, New 
York. $4. A labor history of Russia under 
the Czars and under the Bolsheviks, trac- 
ing the rise of unionism to a short-lived 
triumph under Lenin and to final emascu- 
lation when the Communists consolidated 
their power. By an American authority 
on Russian politics and wife of Simeon 


Strunsky of The New York Times. 


INVASION IN THE SNow. By John Lang- 
don-Davies. 202 pages, 73,000 words. II- 
lustrations. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
§250. A study of mechanized warfare as 
it developed in the Russo-Finnish war, by 
the well-known British writer and news- 
paper correspondent. 





Approacu To Battie. By Maj. Leonard 
H. Nason. 113 pages, 36,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $1.50. An AEF 
veteran, Major Nason claims our Army 
is inefficient, without modern equipment, 
untrained in mobile warfare, and not only 
unable to undertake “hemisphere defense” 
but unequal to guarding our own country. 
The most explosive book yet on the state 
of our armed forces, it should be widely 
circulated, discussed, and refuted (if pos- 
sible) in the open. 


Tue RemMarkKaBLeE Anprew. By Dalton 
Trumbo. 350 pages, 35,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.50. An American fan- 
tasy which adds up to a plea for isolation. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Man Witu No Face. By Margaret 
Armstrong. 279 pages. Random House, 
New York. $2. Making no secret of the 
culprit or his motive, the biographer of 
“Fanny Kemble” and “Trelawny” takes 
you through his murders of the descend- 
ants of the Bells of Irongay in her second 
deftly plotted and superbly written mys- 
tery. 


A Homicwe ror Hannan. By Dwight 
V. Babcock. 334 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2. Hannah wrote fo~ true detective maga- 
zines, so Joe Kirby obliged her by supply- 
ing a series of corpses in a racily told tale 
that, though complicated, sustains interest. 


Tue Opor or Viotets. By Baynard 
Kendrick. 310 pages. Little Brown, Boston. 
$2. Full of spies and secret bomb sights, 
this presents as sleuth the blind Capt. 
Duncan Maclain and his Seeing-Eye dog. 
Illogical, yet likable. 
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OLD ANGUS cn? SODA § 


Next time you catch yourself calling 
for “Scotch and ...”, switch your order 
to “Old Angus and Soda!” Then let 
your palate discover the delicious taste 
and smooth liqueur quality of this 
“gentle-as-a-lamb” Scotch whisky! 
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For YOUR camp, lodge, 
cabin—far from the 


beaten trail 


Kohler Electric 
Plants supply 
safe, sure light 

and power 











1500 watts— 
110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 
10,000 watts, A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 


Tuese plants are fully automatic 
— self-starting, self-stopping — 
easily installed — sturdy, com- 
pact, quiet. ® In use by filling 
stations, lumber camps, boats 
and ships, farms, resorts, camps, 
U. S. Government — wherever 
dependable electricity is needed 
for lights, radio, refrigerator, 
small tools, water systems. © 
Essential for emergency service 
in hospitals, radio stations, 
police departments, public build- 
ings, factories. @ Many sizes, 
prices — to suit many needs. 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 
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Tonig: ht oe ON 
“AHEAD of the HEADLINES,” 


Hear 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM V. PRATT 
United States Navy 


JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
Foreign Affairs Editor 


CHESTER L. SHAW 


Assistant Managing Editor 


Listen every Thursday evening to 
Newsweek on the air with a new 
and different program, ‘‘Ahead 
of the Headlines,’’ over stations 
of the NBC Blue Network. Find 
YOUR local time and station on 
page 44 
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A Mountain of Television 


Aside from a pioneer interest in regular 
radio operations, the Don Lee Broadcast- 
ing System of Los Angeles, which operates 
the largest regional network in the coun- 
try—34 stations—has been for years one 
of the nation’s half-dozen foremost ex- 
perimenters in television. Operating since 
Dec. 23, 1931, the company’s station 
W6XAO has telecast a one-hour program 
six nights a week, providing for scattered 
home sets (they number about 500 in the 
Los Angeles area, many being owned by 
Hollywood stars) a mixture of live talent, 
newsreels, and feature films. 

Last September, Thomas S. Lee, enter- 
prising son of the late Don Lee who made 
a fortune selling autos in California before 
establishing a radio network, halted tele- 
vision activities in his downtown office 
building quarters and ordered the erec- 
tion of a new studio structure and tech- 
nical’ improvements in the transmitter. 
Last week, the Don Lee Television Sys- 
tem moved into the new home: a two- 
story, $100,000 building 214 miles from 
Hollywood Boulevard and Vine Street 
atop a 1,700-foot mountain, which the 
33-year-old radio executive bought and re- 
christened Mount Lee. Sometime this 
month the first test programs will go out 
on the air. 

The white-plastered station consists of 
administrative offices, two studios, scene 
storage rooms, lounges, an experimental 
laboratory, control rooms, transmitter fa- 
cilities, and stage catwalks. The roof and 
sides of the edifice are shielded with 
l-ounce copper sheeting to keep outside 
and inside noises from the delicate cath- 
ode-tube cameras. Among equipment is a 
special television transmission cable 20,500 
feet long. 

The adjacent transmitter, which will 
send image and sound beams 50 miles, is 
ensconced in a 300-foot steel tower. At 
the top of the tower is a 4,000,000 candle- 
power double-flashing beacon. Also flank- 
ing the main structure are a 20- by 50-foot 
swimming pool for the telecast of aquatic 
events and an electric-power substation 
with a capacity of 900,000 watts. To reach 
the mountain crest Lee built a 2-mile 
paved highway. 





RADIO NOTES 
The 1941 Year Book Number of Broad- 


casting magazine, out this week, shows 
these highlights of the radio industry for 
1940: gross time sales of $207,956,000, a 
gain of $36,842,000; authorization of 76 
new radio stations, making a grand total 
of 881 in the United States, of which 294 
were owned in whole or part by newspaper 
or publishing interests; and the sale of 








11,500,000 receiving sets valued at $390,- 
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900,000, boosting the national total to 
50,100,000 in 29,300,000 homes and 8,000,- 
000 cars. 


©The American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) brought 
suit against CBS on a charge that its Bos- 
ton station WEEI on Jan. 14 had used 
an ASCAP song “Don’t Be That Way,” 
by Benny Goodman, Mitchell Parish, and 
Edgar Sampson. Meanwhile, BMI, in a 
government consent decree, agreed to re- 
frain from monopolistic practices cited by 
the Department of Justice, in exchange for 
which the department dropped an anti- 
trust suit against BMI, CBS, and NBC 
(NewswEEkK, Jan. 6). The action will not 
become effective, however, until similar 
restrailits have been imposed upon ASCAP. 
In Milwaukee on Monday, after Federal 
District Judge F. Ryan Duffy signed the 
BMI decree, the Department of Justice 
gave ASCAP 48 hours to resume negotia- 
tions for a consent decree or face an anti- 
trust suit. 








MUSIC 


A First for Maeterlinck: 
Poet Buries Old ‘Pelléas’ Feud 


to Hear Opera in English 








One big argument against opera in Eng- 
lish—that the plots are so silly it’s better 
not to know too well what’s going on—was 
effectively answered last week when the 
alert young Philadelphia Opera Co. pre- 
sented the first American performance in 
English of Debussy’s “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande.” Mélisande has been called the 
most exasperating heroine in operatic rep- 
ertory, and Maurice Maeterlinck’s story of 
the insipid young girl married to an old 
man but in love with his handsome half- 
brother is by no means the most telling 
tale ever staged. 

But conducted by the company’s dy- 
namic music director, Sylvan Levin, and 
bolstered by simple but effective sets and 
a cast of seven good singers whose acting 
ability is on a par with their vocal tal- 
ents, “Pelléas and Mélisande” became en- 
tertainment—more than the kindest critic 
could say of the Metropolitan’s revival last 
year of Debussy’s only opera (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18, 1940), which has been kept in 
the repertory this season. 

Besides being the most ambitious and 
successful production in the three-year-old 
Philadelphia company’s history, the per- 
formance oddly: wrote a climax to a feud 
which rocked the Paris music world 39 
years ago. After Maeterlinck gave Claude 

ebussy permission to make over his play, 
the Belgian poet hoped his first wife, Geor- 
gette Leblanc, would sing the leading role. 
Instead, the then unknown American Mary 
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DOES YOUR NOSE 
CLOG AT NIGHT 


SPOIL SLEEP 
because of transient congestion 











Get Relief —QUICK—with 
this 3-PURPOSE Medicine 


(1) Shrinks swollen membranes. 
(2) Soothes irritation. 
(3) Helps Clear Out nasal passages. 


Put a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up 
your nose and see how successfully it 
relieves the distress— brings you more 
comfort—and paves the way for rest- 
ful sleep. Enjoy the easier breathing 
this successful 3-purpose medicine 
brings—tonight! And remember .. . if 
sant at the first sniffle or sneeze, 


Va-tro-nol actually helps to prevent 
many colds from developing. 













To relieve misery—rub 


5 
CHILD S VapoRub on throat, 
COLDS chest, back and let its 
time-tested poultice-vapor icKS 
i towork! Ideal for 
ilem. Good for adults. ViSti 
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International 


Backstage: Frances Greer (‘Mélisande’), Count and Countess Maeterlinck 


Garden created the part at the Paris Opera 
April 30, 1902. Furious, Maeterlinck— 
once an amateur boxer—set after the 
French composer with a cane. A duel was 
threatened, and in the subsequent scandal 
Maeterlinck led the attack on the opera 
in the Paris papers, where he expressed a 
wish for “its immediate and decided fail- 
ure.” He also swore never to attend a per- 
formance. 

Maeterlinck’s “never” became “hardly 
ever” in New York ‘Jan. 27, 1920, when 
he heard Mary Garden sing the first act 
at the old Hammerstein Opera House be- 
fore clumping out in disgust. Last week 
the author of “The Blue Bird” again broke 
his resolve: he attended the Philadelphia 
company’s rendition and, although the 
opera was in a language he doesn’t under- 
stand very well, this time he stayed to the 
end of the performance in the Academy of 
Music. An opulent audience turned out to 
do him honor. Afterward, at a reception for 
the 78-year-old refugee poet at the Hotel 
Barclay, he was asked how he had liked 
the performance—the first complete one 
he had ever attended. The poet was grimly 
silent, but his candid countess replied: 
“Well, you see, he doesn’t like music... 


‘he doesn’t hear it.” 





Recipe for a Song Hit 


What is a song hit and how is it made? 
The current issue of the high-brow quar- 
terly magazine Modern Music gives the 
answer in a report on a survey made (be- 


fore the current ASCAP-BMI feud—see 


page 52) by Columbia University’s Office 
of Radio Research. Excerpts: 


Derinition: A hit song is one which 
sells 50,000 copies of sheet music and 50,- 
000 to 75,000 records. Its life is about 
thirteen weeks. 


Birtu: Most songs are built around the 
idea of a lyricist, who often plays on a 
catchy new slang phrase such as “Jeepers 
Creepers” or “Thanks a Million.” A com- 
poser (sometimes the lyricist is both) then 
constructs a melody around the lyric, fre- 
quently “picking out” a theme on the 
piano or by humming or whistling a phrase. 
The brain child, to be accepted by a pub- 
lisher, must generally have a 32-bar melody 
which is easy to sing and play, a lyric 
that repeats the title at least three times 
(for self-advertisement), and is “ro- 
mantic,” “original,” and/or “tells an amus- 
ing story.” 


Exp.orration: Once a song is accepted, 
the keyman in the struggle to get it across 
is the plugger, of whom there are more 
than 400 in the industry. He is a hardy 
individual, whose sole mission in life is to 
persuade singers and bandleaders to “do” 
the songs controlled by his firm. 


Resutt: After three to six weeks a song 
may come to enjoy a certain amount of 
“popularity,” often having 15 to 40 radio 
performances a week, including the 1! to 
20 treasured network broadcasts from New 
York stations. But if after intensive p!ug- 
ging, sheet-music sales do not show a fas or- 
able reaction, the campaign for that song 
is dropped. 
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ao at Iron Fireman Stoker 


Conctusion: Songs which are not 


plugged have almost no chance of becom- a re) 
ing popular. But occasionally a song which Pa & RK rm. 5 O% A al 
is plugged will not catch on either—which i ° Firitl 


indicates that public taste, although it may 
be largely predetermined, is not yet com- 


pletely subjugated. e Dividends 


RECORD WEEK 















What Other Investment Can 


The first recording in more than a dec- 





ade of Ravel’s exquisite piano solo Sona- Earn YOU Half as Much? 
me has been issued by Columbia (two 

10-inch records in album, $2). The French | A desire to eliminate a serious smoke 
pianist Robert Casadesus gives a subtle | nuisance led G. Moseley of Birmingham, 
performance of this delicate work, written to Iron Fireman. He installed an Iron 


in 1905 when Ravel w as 30 and a musical Fireman Poweram stoker. And it not 
storm center because his unconventional 


compositions had for the fourth time lost only rid the laundry of all smoke 
him the Prix de Rome. nuisance, but also is producing fuel and 
labor savings which add up to a 50% 


To its rapidly increasing library of a é 
thi -d y annual return on the original investment. 


works by Sergei Rachmaninoff played or 
conducted by the 67-year-old musician 





















himself, Victor now adds Eteven P1ano ‘3 S|! G. MOSELEY, President 
Pwces (five 10-inch records in album, Ss i: Family Service Laundry, 
eg <2 . . . « , . Birmingham, Ala. 
$4.25). Ranging from the Melodie in E . 


Major composed in 1892 to two of the —————— 
1911 Etudes Tableaux, they give a repre- v 
sentative sampling of the piano composi- 
tions written during the eminent Russian’s Te 
best creative period. 


Are you losing money by un- 
steady steam pressure? The Iron 
Fireman firebed, under constant 


control of automatic instru- 








ments, is highly responsive to 


ART 


11 Galleries of Goya Art: 
Chicago Exhibits Largest Group 


changes in demand for steam. 





Mr. Moseley reports that the 
Iron Fireman Poweram has 
made “‘uniform steam pressure, 
Ever Assembled in America so essential in efficiently operat- 

“Beauty be damned,” Francisco José 
de Goya y Lucientes once declared, “I want 
the truth.” And now the truth as the art- 
ist of Aragon saw it—the horrors of war, 
the decadent and vicious court of Charles 
IV, the savage splendor of bullfights, the 
full panorama of life in an age as turbulent 
as our own—is set forth at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in the largest Goya exhi- 
bition ever assembled in America, which 
runs until March 2. 

Comprising 51 paintings, 32 drawings, 
and 78 prints which fill eleven upstairs 
galleries, the exhibition, opening last week, 
spans the whole range of the Spanish 
master’s art, from his profligate youth to 
his death in 1828, which ended four years 
of voluntary exile from Spain in Bordeaux. 
The career of the master gilder’s son—he 
was also an amateur bullfighter—really be- . 
gan when he became official painter at the IRON FIREMAN Automatic Coal Stokers 
royal tapestry factory in 1786, a post which ; 
netted him $750 a year. After Charles IV IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 
succeeded Charles III as monarch of Spain sty ap a pe 5 
in 1788, Goya became court painter. To survey of our boiler plant. | 
his era belong his devastating portraits of “Gaiam Te ee 
the royal family, like that of the rapacious 
Queen Maria Luisa plastered with dia- 


ing a laundry, obtainable for 


the first time.” 





HOPPER OR 
BUNKER 


Letus makea survey for You 


WORM 


How large a return can an invest- 
CONVEYOR 


ment in an Iron Fireman stoker p ~ Lal 
earn in your plant? We can give a CN ANAANNA SS er 


you the answer, without cost or : — 
ehlinet! : Cinunlk The unique Poweram — is illustrated 
obligation on your part. simply above. Coal is conveyed from hopper or bunker 


authorize us to make an engineering by a revolving worm. Conveyed in a loose 
survey of your boiler plant. We condition, it arrives at the retort in <n easily- 
invite the collaboration of your con- aerated condition. In the retort, the coal is 


: : : " distributed evenly by means of reciprocating 
sulting ts foe plant wel ram blocks. The result is a free-burning, highly- 
gineer. The coupon below is your efficient fire. Above left: The Iron Fireman 


invitation. Use it today! Poweram in the Family Service Laundry. 

















Name. 


Address 





THE IRON FIREMAN 
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Plagued by Aching 


COLD W 
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Here’s Speedy Relief! 


Don’t let bitter winter weather make 
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you suffer the agony of stiff, grinding “‘cold- | “Disparates” (strange things) series now 1.200 it 
weather joints”! Absorbine Jr. soothes and shown at the Art Institute—belong to his Beneris 
eases that soreness away—helps nature re- Y petager ey eee ide Madrid ; xpe n 
lieve that excruciating pain promptly! ok age, when he sve outside Madrid In New Y. 
Under normal conditions, lubricating | a villa called “Quinta del Sordo” (House of the 
fluid is fed into the joints by tiny blood of the Deaf Man). stvled ‘ 
vessels. But these vessels constrict in ex- C : tly with the Goya exhibit. st) 
treme cold and the supply of fluid slacks off. oncurrenuly with the Goya exhibit, the turned 
Your joints swell, stiffen and hurt! Art Institute has staged two other unre- exhibits 
Rub those joints with Absorbine Jr. It | lated shows: “The First Century of Print- the Ad 
speeds the flow of blood—increases the sup- ea oe - eo = os ¢ 
ply of lubricating fluids. Soon your joints making, 150 prints produced between Philade 


are glowing with relief! Don’t dread win- 
ter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220B 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 


ABSORBINE JR. 









FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 
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“AHEAD of the HEADLINES” 
* 


J 


, NEWSWEEK ON THE 
AIR every Thursday eve- 
ning with a new and dif- 
ferent program, “Ahead 
of the Headlines,” over 
stations of the NBC Blue 


Network. Listen in. See 


page 44 for your local 
time and list of stations. 




















The Art Institute of Chicago 


... Lhe Majas on the Balcony’ 


monds, now lent to Chicago by the Taft 
Museum in Cincinnati. 

The royal family either did not recognize 
or remained indifferent to Goya’s low opin- 
ion of its members. He didn’t even fall 
from favor after the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion which inspired his celebrated etchings 
on “The Disasters of War,” seventeen of 
which are included in the exhibit. After the 





1400 and 1500; and fourteen twentieth- 
century paintings lent by Paul Rosenberg, 
Picasso’s dealer. 
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Masterpieces in Advertising 


Heralded by 60 posters on as many 12- 
by 24-foot billboards around town, not to 
mention another within the museum it- 
self, the Philadelphia Museum of Art last 
week opened the tenth annual Art Diree- 
tors Club Exhibition of Advertising Art 
by some 50 Philadelphia agencies. The big 
exhibit, disclosing how advertisers are in- 
creasingly leaning on photographers and 
painters to put over their wares, includes 
originals of newspaper and magazine ads, 
folders, booklets, broadsides, posters, win- 
dow displays, and package designs. And 
alongside work by such well-known illus- 
trators as Norman Rockwell, J. C. Leyen- 
decker (who created the Arrow Collar 
man), N. C. Wyeth, and John La Gatta 
are hung a collection of originals by the 
modern school of Paris. Owned by the 
De Beers diamond syndicate, the latter have 
been reproduced for the most part in car- 
riage-trade magazines via the N. W. Ayer 





Raz: 


restoration of the Spanish monarchy, Fer- agency. In the prices paid for these lies 4 

- dinand VII is supposed to have told him: moral for artists—it pays to advertise: frater 

“You have deserved banishment, you have Pablo Picasso, perhaps the best-publi: ized blond 

1 Lere} merited the garrote, but you are a great painter of our time, got $6,700 for his eted | 
artist, and we will forgive you everything.” “Mother and Child,” and a surrealist |and- 

Some of Goya’s greatest work—like the scape by that ace headline-hunter Sal- suffer 

TYPEWRITER fourteen etchings from the world-famous vador Dali cost the advertiser $2,200. that : 
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Physics Lessons by Magic: 
Book of Surprise Experiments 
Compiled for the Teacher 


Richard M. Sutton, brisk, 41-year-old 
physicist at Haverford (Pa.) College, likes 
gadgets and surprises. To keep his stu- 
dents interested, for instance, he often 
shows the effect of oxygen on the vocal 
cords by inhaling quantities of the pure 
gas and continuing his lecture in a voice 
suddenly become basso profundo. His 62- 
vear-old colleague, Prof. Frederic Palmer 
Jr., goes in for the same sort of pedagogy; 
once, in a speech before the American As- 
sociation of Physics Teachers, he said phys- 
icists should give students at least one 
surprise per period. 

Six years ago the association decided 
teachers needed a guidebook to help them 
demonstrate physical laws, and to compile 
the volume it wisely chose Sutton. Aided 
by Palmer and others, he crammed nearly 


WM 1200 items into the book “Demonstration 
his Experiments in Physics” (McGraw-Hill, 
in New York. $4.50). Last December, a few 
ise of the gadgets depicted in Sutton’s self- 

styled “cookbook for teachers of physics” 
he turned out to be among the most popular 


exhibits at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science meeting in 
Philadelphia. Last week they were on show 


in a basement room of Haverford’s physics 
laboratory. Among Sutton’s most striking 
experiments are the following. 


“| The professor stands on a swivel chair 
and swings a baseball bat. As the bat 
swishes through the air, the chair seat 
spins in the opposite direction, illustrating 
the law of conservation of angular mo- 
mentum. This, Sutton admits, can wreck 
a professor’s dignity. 


*| Through a long tube, the teacher passes 
a string with a weight at the lower end 
and a much lighter ball at the upper. Hold- 
ing the tube vertically, he moves it to set 
the ball spinning. Centrifugal force, car- 
ried through the string, then raises the 
weight. 

“The demonstrator rubs one end of a 
matchstick on a cake of soap and places 
it in water. The match then drives for- 
ward like a self-propelled boat, for the 
soap creates inequalities in the water’s sur- 
face tension. Similarly, the professor may 
fill a glass to the brim and ask his stu- 
dents to guess how many nails he can drop 
into it before the water spills. The trick 
always fools them: forgetting that surface 
tension allows the water to bulge above 
the brim, they guess far too low. 


* Demonstrating air flow, a card is bent 
at the ends to form two short “legs.” Blow- 
ing directly between the legs makes it stick 
to the table, but a gust aimed at the table 
2 feet away flips it over. 
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Razzberries for Strawberries: When 33 of 54 Phi Kappa Sigma 
fraternity members at Northwestern University voted for the ‘strawberry 
blond’ as the ideal type to escort to the Junior Prom, their house was pick- 
eted by 30 brunette sorority girls who warned them not to come out ‘or 
suffer the consequences.’ But the pickets quickly relented when they found 
that 37 Phi Kappa Sigmas had dated brunettes. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times, showing the 
impression of the 
letter ‘“O"' made by 
a typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Card 
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Plastikote Address 
Card becomes so 
hard that whatever 
has been stencilled in 
it can be compared 
for permanence with 
what is written in 
soft cement. Thus 
the durability that is 


International machines 





131 Albany Street 


| 
ADDRESSING MACHINES | 


FORM LETTERS 
LOOK LIKE PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


because this new Elliott addressing machine 
address looks like a typewritten address 
instead of a machine printed address 

One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon. 

The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewrite’ ribbon had been 
removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Aloany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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When plasticized 
by this simple device 
the normally hard 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 
cilled just as easily as 


the soft stencils used * 


in stencil duplicators. 


But a few moments alter stencilling, an Elliott 


eS 


required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machine users are now discarding metal 
address plates and noisy metal embossing 


An interesting book, describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


















America’s standard 
of speaking 

| RER -t preg apne 
writing... 


alphabetical order . 

48 full-page illustra- 
tions... 7000 others.. 

Over 25,000 synonyms 
and antonyms... 2895 
pages ... Prepared by 
380 Specialists and Ed- 
itors... Always up to 
date because the ty 

is kept standing = 
changes and additions 
with each new printing! 


1940 COPYRIGHT 
_ EDITION 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New 
Standard 


UNABRIDGED 


Dictionary 


Buckram binding, thumb index. $18. 
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> Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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appreciate service that’s just a bit 
: different and unusual, you'll say 
: **St.Moritz” and stay ut New York's 





of its 1000 rooms has bath and 





ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE-PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 
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SCIENCE 


Auto Clutch-and-Gear System 
Eliminated by Electric Device 





An important goal of automobile manu- 
facturers has been to get rid of the gear- 
shift and one step in this direction has 
been to put the lever in a compact and 
out-of-the-way place on the steering wheel. 
Other manufacturers have gone a step 
farther by eliminating the necessity for 
manual shifting with an automatic clutch- 
and-gear system. Last week, at the winter 
convention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Philadelphia, Prof. 
Ernst Weber of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn reported on a new transmis- 
sion which goes the whole hog: the auto- 
matic feature is kept but the clutch-and- 
gear system is eliminated. 

The Electrogear—which is being de- 
veloped by the Power Transmission Co. in 
New York—consists basically of an electric 
generator which, accelerated by the engine 
drive shaft, supplies a steadily increasing 
current to an electric motor, just as a dy- 
namo provides juice for industrial machin- 
ery (an Electrogear-equipped car there- 
fore doesn’t need extra batteries) . The mo- 
tor completes the cycle and does the job of 
first, second, and third speeds by helping to 
turn the driving shaft with added power— 
in other words, the result is a sort of second 
cousin to perpetual motion: the car’s 
gasoline engine spins the generator, while 
the generator and its motor in turn chip in 
to help the engine. As the car reaches a 
faster-than-cruising speed, the Electrogear, 
actuated by the momentum of the vehicle, 
automatically increases the speed of the 
wheels while holding the motor close to its 
most efficient rate of revolution, thereby 
matching the fourth-speed-forward feature 
incorporated in modern automobiles. 

The Brooklyn engineer revealed that the 
Electrogear has already proved successful 
in an automobile, resulting in a 40 per cent 
saving of oil, slightly less and an 
easier negotiation of long uphill grades. 
Performances on trucks and buses have 
also been favorable, and several automo- 
bile companies are interested in future 
technical developments on the new inven- 
tion. 


gas, 


{In another report at the meeting, Prof. 
Charles F. Dalziel, Dr. John B. Lagen, and 
J. L. Thurston of the University of Cali- 
fornia announced results of a study to de- 
termine what electrical current the aver- 
age man could handle with safety. They 
confirmed the fact that the important 
thing in causing injuries was not the volt- 
age but the amperage actually passing 
through the body (volts represent the 
pressure of current; amperes measure its 
sate of flow) and found that if the cur- 
rent is much above .008 or .009 amperes 
the muscles of a normal worker are unable 


—$_$_— 


to respond to his will and he can’t let go g 
live wire. This small flow is rouvhly 
equivalent to that required to run jas 
electric clock or glow lamp, and a person 
subjected to much more juice from house. 
hold plug-ins, for example, may be (ap. 
gerously injured (the estimated tol! of 
electrical accidents is about 1,300 deaths g 
year, and times that number of 
injuries occur) . 


several 
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Birth Control and Defense 


Our engineers do not let admira- 
tion for Washington or Grant kee» 
them from rebuilding their fortress: 
to sustain the attack of modern 
weapons. We must not let either 
veneration or apathy keep us from 
rebuilding our present society to 
meet the attacks of modern ideolo- 
gies... 

You strengthen our present de- 
fense as you improve the actual con- 
dition of parents of today. You im- 
prove their condition, not by de- 
creasing their total but by decreas- 
ing the number of women and chil- 
dren whom the state must care for 
at an expense the state cannot 


ford. 


With these words, Dr. Alan Valentine. 
president of the University of Rochester, 
keynoted last week’s meeting of the Birth 
Control Federation of America in New 
York and set the tone for one of the or- 
ganization’s most successful conventions, 

In another paper at the sessions—which 
were devoted to the topic of “Strengthen- 
ing Our Population for National Defense” 
—E. Johnston Coil, director of the Nation- 
al Economic and Social Planning Associ- 
ation of Washington, backed Dr. Valen- 
tine’s stand. He stated that state subsidies 
for childbearing, bachelor taxes, medals 
for prolific mothers, and other measures 
introduced in totalitarian states to com- 
bat a falling birth rate, failed to meet 
the main issue squarely—that of building 
a healthy and intelligent nation from a 


population already existing. Coil an- 
nounced that carefully planned birth-con- 
trol methods were necessary in_ the 


United States and that “planned parent- 
hood is part and parcel of the demo- 
cratic ideal.” 

What planned parenthood means was 
revealed clearly in a scientific paper by 
Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, who based his 
practical advice on studies of 45,514 de- 
liveries at his institution and a government 
survey of 250,000 births. This work sliows 
that it is safe for a mother to bear five 
children, while giving birth to six or seven 
offspring increases the risk of medical com- 
plications, and eight or more children are 
“quite unwise.” 

Dr. Guttmacher also reported that a 
woman should have her first baby betwcen 
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the ages of 20 and 25 and should “finish 
her childbearing career by the time she is 
35,” and that children should be born 27 
to 30 months apart. For some reason which 
doctors don’t yet understand, risk to moth- 
ers and babies is at a minimum when the 
father is aged 25 to 34 (children and moth- 
ers have more childbirth mishaps when the 
father is less than 25 or more than 34 
years old) . 

The federation’s growth was shown in 
its annual report discussed during the 
closing sessions of the meeting. There were 
612 birth-control clinics in the United 
States in 1940 (57 more than the 1939 
figure). The report also included an im- 
portant five-point program for 1941 with 
plans for (1) a drive for inclusion of birth 
control in more state public-health pro- 
grams; (2) continuation of two Negro 
health demonstration projects in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Berkeley County, S.C.; 
(3) increased efforts to make birth-con- 
trol methods available to more parents; 
(4) clarification of the legal status of birth 
control through a National Legal Council; 
(5) and further research along the lines of 
new contraceptive methods. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Landlord of N. Y. Police Beat 
Honored by Fellow Reporters 





Hard by the Bowery, Little Italy, and 
Chinatown, at the backdoor of New York’s 
police headquarters is The Block, a dreary 
thoroughfare of ten buildings, eight of 
them low tenements with fire escapes dan- 
gling down their fronts. In rented rooms of 
three of these dingy structures (Nos. 5, 
6, and 7) reporters scrambled to phone 
their news of homicides and suicides for 
31 years, because headquarters was built 
when modern pressrooms were unheard of. 

The squalor of the reporters’ quarters 
was the condition and tradition of The 
Block (technically Centre Market Place) 
when on Feb. 8, 1916, a 16-year-old bright- 
eyed Brooklyn youngster, named Teddy 
Prager, started pounding the beat for the 
old Morning Sun and a $6 weekly salary. 
And that was the way it remained as the 
youth grew up in the job. 

Prager, as headquarters’ man for the 





















































BABIES 
1 YEAR 
APART 
146.7 DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS 
BABIES 
2 YEARS 
APART 
98.6 DEATHS 
BABIES 
3 YEARS 
APART 
86.5 DEATHS 
BABIES 4 
OR MORE 
YEARS 4 
APART 
84.9 DEATHS Source: U S. Children’s Bureau 
Each symbol represents 25 infant deaths 
per 1000 live births 
Birth Control Federation of America, Inc. 501 Madison Ave.,N. Y C. PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC 








Birth Control Federation’s argument for spacing of children 
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| LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE 


Vacation Trains are different—or at least 
they should be. And Coast Line’s famous 
trains are! That’s why we say they lead a 
double life. 

One life is devoted to transportation. 
To transporting you from one place to 
another—swiftly, safely and at low cost! 
That is a railroad’s chief function. But 
it’s the other life that gives Coast Line 
trains their inimitable personality. For 
it’s a life devoted to furthering the Spirit 
of Vacation. It finds expression in ways 
you would scarcely expect...in special 
equipment and exclusive services design- 

a to add comforts and pleasures to your 
vacation right from the start. That is 
Coast Line’s characteristic! 

Yes, Coast Line trains are different. 
And as a result, year after year, they carry 
more people to Florida than those of any 
other railroad serving the state. It’s the 
travel-wise public’s way of saying “we 
approve of the kind of double life your 
trains lead.” 

Train travel to Florida was never finer 
nor faster—fares never lower. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


The largest fleet... Your greatest choice 
FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 

THE MIAMIAN THE CHAMPION 
VACATIONER HAVANA SPECIAL 
PALMETTO LIMITED 
Convenient connections from all Eastern cities. 
See Local Ticket Agent about schedules, fares 

and new Travel on Credit Plan. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


? DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 

will operate over Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad this Winter between theEast&Florida 
Ship your car abead—low rates, greater enjoyment 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
Rie A THE EAST AND FLORIDA’ 





































Heriy yous eck 


with this exquisite rum 


When you order a rum cocktail, 
specify Don Q... and you'll 
be well rewarded with an extra 
smoothness and richness of 
flavour. The matchless quality 
of this fine light-bodied rum 
makes it a superb mixer 

. for both cocktails 
and tall drinks. 
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86 PROOF 









WHITE LABEL 
(Light) 


GOLD LABEL 
(Dark) 


PUERTO 


PRODUCT OF 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES 


fee 

w.S.A. 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


INC 
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OW is for OASIS 


@ EVERYONE agrees that New York is 
fun. But you must feel fit to get the most 
out of it. On the vast horizon of its end- 
less excitements, an oasis is needed. 

Such an oasis is the St. Regis. In its 
spacious rooms are sunlight from huge 
windows, deep-pile rugs, luxurious ap- 
pointments, beds which would woo slum- 
ber for even the troubled heads of royalty. 
Most of all, there is q-u-i-e-t, blissful 
quiet to insulate you completely. 

Here you will find respite in luxurious 
ease and relaxation—an oasis to brighten 
your stay with warm memories, 


™St Regis 


FIFTH AVENUE, AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
Booklet on request 
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tabloid Daily News since 1926, became an 
ace reporter during the gangster years of 
Prohibition when bloody yarns often 
splashed over front pages. Once, caught in 
an East Side restaurant during a robbery, 
he sneaked to a phone and delivered a 
running account of the untimely end of 
two patrons. But although satisfied to be 
a successful news sleuth, Prager—a chain 
cigar smoker who burns up twenty stogies 
a day—was never satisfied with working 
conditions on The Block. Then, a year ago 
in March, the death of one of the Misses 
Plumer, the elderly spinster sisters living 
in No. 4, started a chain of events which 
opened a new era in The Block’s history. 

The surviving Miss Plumer decided to 
sell. Seizing the long-awaited opportunity, 
Prager formed the Tedmo Realty Corp. 
with a wealthy fellow Brooklynite, Moe 
Friedel, and bought the 75-year-old No. 
4, At a cost of $25,000, the two tore down 
everything but the two side walls and 
built a three-floor red-brick building, 
whose nine rooms were finished in blue and 
cream -with inlaid linoleum floors and 
equipped with blue-porcelain wash basins, 
fluorescent lighting, and adjacent laven- 
der-tiled showers. ; 

Last November Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine cut a red ribbon in the 
doorway of the new No. 4—the Head- 
quarters Press Building, tenanted by the 
ten daily newspapers, the United Press, 
and City News Association at a monthly 
combined rental of $500—and retired to 
the corner tavern with reporters and cops 
to celebrate the fact that thereafter rape, 
murder, homicide, and suicide would reach 
editorial offices via the unheard-of atmos- 
phere of cleanliness and purity. 

His 60-odd buddies on the beat have not 











Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Honored: Teddy Prager, police reporters’ landlord 


forgotten what the 41-year-old round-fig- 
ured little Teddy has accomplished in their 
interest and his. This week (Feb. 8) , they 
will show their appreciation in another 
gala shindig at the corner tavern. This 
time Teddy will be the guest of honor, as 
the celebration marks his 25th anniver- 
sary as a headquarters reporter. 

Now sixth in point of service and land- 
lord of The Block, Prager has no idea of 
retiring on his cut of the rent. A “family 
man,” he lives in East Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, with his wife and three children. Al- 
though he labels the drunken police re- 
porters of the films as “the bunk,” Teddy 
does admit to a bar in his cellar, acding 
hastily: “But all the boys think I’m a 
lousy bartender.” 


Sa 





Washday Forum 


Paul C. Smith, the 32-year-old general 
manager of the influential San Francisco 
Chronicle, is often referred to as “the lead- 
ing young man” of that city. A year anda 
half ago the energetic, red-haired executive 
turned down a citizens’ draft petition as 
candidate for mayor, declaring that “a 
conscientious newspaperman can be of 
real service to ltis community.” 

One of Smith’s efforts to serve the public 
through the medium of the fourth estate 
appeared a fortnight ago as a regular 
Chronicle feature. The latest innovation 
was the Monday Meeting, a page-long dis- 
cussion of some vital problem by six oF 
eight locally prominent persons cliosen 
from a panel of 200 well-informed citizens. 
The first Monday Meeting on Jan. 20, 
found William Saroyan, the playwright- 
author, and George Creel, World War 
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propaganda chief, and four others ex- 
pounding on whether the country should 
deny freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly to Communists and Fascists. This 
week’s meeting focused on the steps nec- 
essary to cement relations between the 
Americas. 





Laughs From the Left 


Liking a chuckle with the breakfast 
coffee, many a Bostonian turns to Francis 
W. Dahl’s four-column cartoons lampoon- 
ing the news and public personalities of 
the moment in The Boston Herald. Last 
November the pen of the 33-year-old art- 
ist jabbed at the hard-pressed Italians in 
Albania with a new cartoon series, “The 
Bicycle Boys.” Based on a brief news item 
declaring that some Fascist troops rode to 
war on tandem bicycles, the series depicted 
the antics of two back-pedaling Italian 
soldiers. Dahl’s popularity, already high, 
skyrocketed. 

Suddenly in mid-December, “The Bi- 
cycle Boys” dropped out of The Herald, 
being replaced by already published Dahl 
drawings. Dahl fans pondered. Where was 
their favorite cartoonist? They learned the 
answer on Dec. 30, when The Herald 
printed the first of a new cartoon con- 
tinuity, “Left Handed Compliments,” 
signed by Dahl and centered around a 
character with a cast-covered arm. The 
invalid was Dahl, a left-handed cartoonist 
by force of circumstances. He had broken 
his most valuable asset—his right arm— 
in an automobile accident, Dec. 15. 

Uneasy at the idleness while nursing the 
fractured humerus at his Cambridge 
apartment (where he lives with his wife 





and their 22-year-old daughter, Jane), 
Dahl had experimented with becoming a 
left-handed cartoonist pro tem. Substitut- 
ing crayon for pen and using four times 
the usual-size drawing paper, he achieved. 
an amazing degree of portside prowess in 
less than two weeks. He then began bur- 
lesquing his recovery for The Herald’s sub- 
scribers. . 

By last week reader reaction proved 
Dahl, who now describes himself as =. “pro- 
fessional invalid,” even more popular 
about the Hub City than before his acci- 
dent. His fan mail had risen to 60 letters 
a day. And, although he hopes to be rid 
of the cast next week and able to use his 
right hand by March 1, many well-wish- 
ers were urging Dahl to continue his new 
southpaw delivery of cartoon humor. 








RELIGION 


Journal for Methodist Youth 


“T want to see all the fine arts—music, 
drama, the plastic arts, dancing—become 
part of religion,” says Harold Ehrensperg- 
er. Indiana-born and Harvard-educated, he 
himself tried vainly to break into the com- 
mercial theater twenty years ago in New 
York. He then decided religion and drama 
might well mix, studying the German and 
Austrian theater (he saw 97 plays in less 
than a year) and returning to America to 
lead a Methodist drama movement. Three 
years ago he took on another chore: edit- 
ing The Christian Student, Methodist 
youth organ. 

This week the 43-year-old bachelor 
launched a successor to that magazine, as 
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Boston Herald 


Dahl broke his right arm, so he kids himself with his left 

















The perfect note 


ashore... alloat 


Days are ideal . . . life is just right 
—good times come in gay succes- 
sion—cruising to the Caribbean and 
the West Indies with the Great White 
Fleet. On your modern American 
flag liner—in friendly tropic ports 
—sports, rest and the novelty of 
changing scenes weave a brilliant 
pattern of pleasure. All outside state- 
rooms, superb cuisine . . . outdoor 
pool, sports deck, orchestra, sound 
movies . . . first class throughout. 
































Cruises from New York to the 
WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 

Weekly, 15 Days, $170 up. Alternately to Panama 
Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Havana; or to 
Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala; 
14 Days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. L., 
Barranquilla and Cartagena, Colombia, 8. A. and 
Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 11 Days, $135 
up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all expenses, 
$265 up, to Guatemala (2 weeks in highlands) with 
visit at Havana. 
~~ 
We invite you fo ask about other services from New York 
ond New Orleans, and for descriptive cruise folders. Write 
ony Authorized Travel Agent, or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


Pier 3 N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Chicago, New Orleans. 
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part of the new publishing scheme of 
united Methodism. Off the church’s presses 
in Nashville, Tenn., came a 15-cent month- 
ly dubbed motive, with no capital in its 
name but backed by the capital of Meth- 
odism’s vast membership (8,000,000) . The 
publication will be sold through student- 
agents on 218 college campuses, and 
Ehrensperger hopes its circulation will 
reach 10,000 within six months. 

In line with the editor’s belief that re- 
ligion should concern itself with youths’ 
doings not only on Sunday but all week 
long, motive will be an unconventional 
church journal. Most of the 52 skillfully 
edited pages in its first issue covered Ehr- 
ensperger’s beloved drama, movies, books, 
arts, vocations, campus chitchat, and 
health and sex (combined for “common- 
sense discussion and practical suggestions 
—exercise—care of the body”). Only five 
pages went to a department called “Reli- 
gion—Strictly Speaking,” including a 
“skeptic’s corner” for those wavering in 
their faith. 





Vatican’s Political Strategy 


It is a prime point of Vatican policy that 
the Pope does not usually concern himself 
with forms of government. What he does 
watch closely is government action involv- 
ing religion. And this attitude—politi- 
cally neither pro-Fascist, pro-democratic, 
nor pro-anything else—explains many a 
seeming inconsistency in papal strategy 
during recent years. 

Thus, the church abominates Russia 
primarily for its atheism, not its politics. 
Similarly, it backed Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War because the Loyalists were rab- 
idly anti-clerical. The Vatican now gets 
on equally well with the other Catholic 
dictatorships—the Portugal of Salazar, the 
Italy of Mussolini, and the France of 
Pétain. But against Nazi Germany the 
Pontiff has a long list of complaints, in- 
cluding (1) suppression of church schools 





History repeats: 1927, Arthur and Dane in ‘Rookies’ . . . 








and press, (2) un-Christian doctrines of 
race, and (3) hamstringing of churches 
and priests in Catholic Poland. And, on 
the other hand, he is increasingly cordial 
toward the tolerant democracies of Britain 
and the United States. 

National Catholic hierarchies, however, 
need not be so circumspectly neutral be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. As 
a case in point, the hierarchy of the Ger- 
man-occupied Netherlands last week is- 
sued an amazingly outspoken pastoral. 
Headed by Archbishop J. de Jong of 
Utrecht, five prelates proclaimed that they 
would deny burial rites to all Liberals, 
Socialists, Communists, and, especially, 
Dutch Nazis. Presumably referring to 
racism, they insisted that Nazism threat- 
ened the Christian conception of life. 

Last week two other reports of hier- 
archical attitudes reached Newsweek. 
Both startling in their import, they are 
here presented for what they may eventu- 
ally be worth: 


“| Last August, pro-Nazis for the first time 
reputedly dominated the German bishops’ 
annual meeting at Fulda. Their chief was 
Bishop Wilhelm von Berning of Osna- 
briick, long-time advocate of church-state 
rapprochement, who wrested control from 
such anti-Nazi stalwarts as the ailing 
Archbishop of Munich, Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber. And Bishop von Berning 
is said to have bespoken the opinions of 
the majority of German Catholics. 


4 A group of Italian Cardinals, including 
some at the papal court (but not Pope 
Pius himself), is looking far into the 
future. The prelates reportedly argue that 
the German and Russian revolutions will 
eventually evolve philosophies that are 
neither Nazi nor Communist, and with 
which the church may be able to strike 
something like harmony. If this happens, 
the Italians supposedly believe, the church 
may fare better under the “new order” 
than under the present structure. 


Culver 


NEWSWEEK 


MOVIES 


Fun With the Mobs 


Taxi, Dark AND HANpsoME (Twentiet) 
Century-Fox) is an unpretentious litt) 
comedy that investigates gangster activity 
with a levity reminiscent of “A Slight Cay 
of Murder” and tots up an unexpecte/ 
number of laughs in the process. Cesg; 
Romero, in his best role to date, is suavely 
effective as a Chicago racketeer who |jasn' 
the heart to “bump off” rival mobste;; 
with traditional dispatch. Milton Berle jx 
amusing as his similarly soft-boiled hench. 
man, and Stanley Clements, a 13-year-o} 
newcomer, is apparently as unregetierate 
as any two of the former Dead End Kids, 
and considerably funnier. Virginia Gil. 
more sings and acts pleasantly as a goy. 
erness with the equipment of a night-clu} 
entertainer, and Sheldon Leonard lends ay 
occasional sinister touch as a gang leader 
of the old school. 

















Comedy Capers in Khaki 


While Buck Privates cost very little to 
produce, it should do its sponsors proud 
at the box office. Otherwise, this Universal 
comedy is important chiefly because it 
launches the forthcoming cycle of films 
dedicated to the adventures of Uncle 
Sam’s new rookie Army. 

Starring the vaudeville and radio team 
of Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, their 
second film (the recent “One Night in the 
Tropics” marked their screen debut) finds 
the fast-talking, slow-thinking comedians 
accidentally enlisting in a regiment that 
includes Nat Pendleton as a tougli ser- 
geant, Lee Bowman as a wealthy slacker, 
and Alan Curtis as his patriotic ex-chaul- 
feur. By way of completing the fantasy, 
the studio presents a training camp over- 
run with photogenic and cooperative host- 
esses—among them the three Andrews 
Sisters who, off and on and often, put 





1941, Costello and Abbott in ‘Buck Privates’ 
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their heads together in boogie-woogie 
vocalization. 

The general effect is less camp than 
campus. The Army gags date back to the 
last war, and the elusive plot that is 
dragged in by the tail feathers makes no 
more sense than was intended. Neverthe- 
less, the Abbott and Costello rowdy clown- 
ing is still close to tops in its class, and 
“Buck Privates” adds up to a diverting 
time killer for those whose tastes occa- 
sionally run to low comedy. 


A°41 Echo of Old Virginia 


Twentieth Century-Fox and Techni- 
color glorified Maryland and Kentucky 
without stepping on anyone’s toes and 
achieved a certain amount of entertain- 
ment in the bargain. Paramount’s tribute 
to a neighboring state, however, is an idyl 
of another Technicolor. With Vuirern1a, 
the studio attempts to dramatize the 
present-day conflict between the poor but 
proud Southerner and the wealthy, arro- 
gant trespasser from the North. The re- 
sulting story is not only absurd and syn- 
thetic, but the chances are that “unre- 
constructed rebel” and “damyankee” alike 
will find its revival of Civil War bitter- 
ness offensive. 

Edward H. Griffith, who produced and 
directed “Virginia,” is further responsible 
as co-author of the original story. The per- 
sonal narrative—one of caricatures rather 
than characters—concerns an_ actress 
(Madeleine Carroll) , beautiful but broke, 
who returns to the Virginia estate of her 
ancestors with the idea of swapping it for 
some ready cash, but changes her mind 
when an impoverished aristocrat (Fred 
MacMurray) teaches her the simple pleas- 
ures of neighborliness and farming. The 
fact that the Virginian has a wandering 
wife who isn’t conveniently disposed of 
until the time is ripe makes for the chief 
complication, and every so often the 
actress decides that the checkbook is 
mightier than the ancestral sward. In 
such moments—and there are a num- 
ber of them—she agrees to marry her 
playboy neighbor (Stirling Hayden) who, 
though wealthy and a_ representative 
of the “second invasion,” isn’t entirely a 
cad. ' 

The good cast, including 4-year-old 
Carolyn Lee, Marie Wilson, Tom Ruther- 
ford, and Helen Broderick, do about as 
well as might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Doing considerably _ better 
than might be expected is Stirling Hayden 
—blond, not-too-handsome, 6-foot-4 ex- 
sailor—who handles his first acting assign- 
ment with assurance. Nevertheless, the 
most satisfying feature of this expensive 
production remains the excellent Techni- 
color photography, shot on location near 
Charlottesville, Va., of the lovely land- 
scapes and architecture of Albemarle 
County, 
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Valentine’s Day Massacre 


by JOHN O'HARA 


"These was only one opening last 
week, and that was a reopening, that 
of Crazy With tHe Heat, which I 
conscientiously warned you against 
after its prior premiére. By the time my 
tickets arrived for the second opening I 
had made plans to go to the Ed Wynn 
show, and that’s where I went, and glad 
of it. Anyone who cares to may go to 
“Crazy With the Heat II,” and for all I 
know he may be in for a pleasant sur- 
prise. As someone—possibly F.P.A. 
himself—said when F.P.A. grew a mus- 
tache, any change would be for the bet- 
ter. In the case of “Crazy With the 
Heat I” it would have to be a full beard 
before any improvement would be 
noted and this was not my week for 
playing Beaver. The Wynn show I 
knew about, was sure of; the other one, 
not so sure, especially after reading the 
re-reviews. 

Unfortunately I am thus left without 
very much to write about, or so it would 
seem. But before those correspondents 
who resented my recent blast against 
W. Shakespeare count me out for this 
week, let me remark that I am in there 
punching. A typewriter, a few sheets of 
copy paper, a package of cigarettes, a 
glass of water—and I’m never at a loss 
for words. Not necessarily golden words, 
but words. And since it’s practically 
St. Valentine’s Day, how about a single 
posy to one performer in each of the 
22 (out of a possible 24) shows I’ve 
seen? It isn’t easy to limit myself to a 
single person, in some cases, and in 
other cases it’s hard to find even one. 


ArsENIC AND Otp Lace. Miss Jose- 
phine Hull, step forward, please. 

Boys Anp Girts TocetHer. You, Mr. 
Wynn. 

CABIN IN THE Sky. Miss Katherine 
Dunham, front and center. 


Cuartey’s Aunt. José Ferrer, and 
don’t pretend to be surprised. 


Crazy Witn tHe Heat. Oh—Willie 


Howard. 


Paul Hern- 


Fuiicut to THE WEsT. 
ried, up. 


WasHINcToN Stept Here. 
Sorel (a little logrolling 


GEORGE 
Miss Toni 
here) . 

Hevizapoprin. By rights the posy 
here goes to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co. 

Jounny Bewrnpa. (Will someone 
please give me the sign language for 
“Miss Helen Craig’’?) 

Lapy IN THE Dark. Danny Kaye, 
this is for you, and kindly notice it is 
not a pansy. 

Who 
(Victor) 
Shirley Booth, 


LovistANA PURCHASE. could 
ask for anything Moore? 
My Sister EImeen. 

forsooth. 


Op AcquartntAnce. I fearlessly name 
Peggy Cowl, not Jane Wood. 


Pau Joey. Harry Bloom, who plays 
trumpet in the pit bend. 


PanaMaA Hattiz, Ethel Merman, or 
I quit. 

Tue Corn Is Green. Oh, a very spe- 
cial one for Miss Barrymore for good at- 
tendance as well (40 years a star this 
week) . 

Tue Cream tn THE WELL. Miss Mar- 
tha Sleeper, before it’s too late. 


Tue Man Wuo Came To Dinner (or, 
The Fabulous Invalid). Monty Woolley 
(beaver! ). 

Tosacco Roan. I just can’t remem- 
ber. 


Helen. Helen 


Twetrta Nica. 
Hayes, and don’t sulk. 


I lost track of one or two, or else I 
miscounted or something, but that sort 
of thing is bound to happen when I get 
up in the big numbers like 19, and 20, 
and 22. 

And of course we mustn’t forget the 
award of a slightly worn, decomposing 
leaf of cabbage for that sterling enter- 
tainer, that grand trouper, Al Jolson, 
who closed his hit show and went off to 
the Florida sunshine, thus freeing dear 
knows how many persons of the irk- 
some task of collecting a weekly pay 
check. Good old Joly. Tres Joly. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Grass Roots Widow 


A. Republicans assemble next 
week to celebrate the birthday of Lincoln, 
they face a grave party crisis. Their deci- 
sions in the immediate future on “all out” 
aid to Britain may have far-reaching ef- 
fects upon their strength‘ and influence. 
But the root of their problem is what atti- 
tude to take about their recent Presiden- 
tial candidate, Mr. Willkie. 

To understand the attitude of a num- 
ber of the leading figures of the party we 
must recognize the age-old dualism of the 
obligations that party relationship in- 
volves. There is the obligation of a party 
leader to defer to the opinion of his party 
associates. And there is the obligation of 
a man to speak his mind on public ques- 
tions with no restriction except his indi- 
vidual sense of the public interest. It is 
not hard to see that two ethical codes are 
here involved. At times it is difficult to 
harmonize them. Some men have resolved 
the conflict by quitting their party. Oth- 
ers have chosen to fight out the issue with- 
in the party. Still others have chosen to 
try, quietly and patiently, to bring as 
much agreement with their views within 
the party as is possible. Despite Mr. Will- 
kie’s outspoken challenge, any one of 
these courses may still be open to him. 
His speech to the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club before he left for Eng- 
land hinted that he might follow the sec- 
ond course. 

Meanwhile, it is understatement to say 
that the outstanding Republican leaders 
feel that Mr. Willkie has not performed 
as a minority leader should perform. They 
assert that the duty of an opposition is 
to present before the bar of public opin- 
ion legitimate criticism of the party in 
power, and that such a presentation is 
essential to the making of wise judgments 
by the jury of public opinion. Thus they 
suggest the analogy of a law court—an 
analogy that the opposition in England 
has always observed. Mr. Willkie’s Re- 
publican critics say that, in effect, he took 
on the job of advocate for the “loyal” op- 
position. They say that he has not done 
that job. 

On the other hand, many Republicans 
who are impatient with party procedures 
commend Mr. Willkie’s courage and out- 
spokenness. They say that he perceived a 
national peril and rose above party to 
back the President. Ultimately, they be- 
lieve, he will be the leader whom most of 
the Republican rank and file will follow. 
And they are convinced that, as a per- 


sonal leader with a strong independent fol- 
lowing, he may either force one or the 
other party to nominate him in 1944, or 
lead an independent ticket that year. 

In the end, it will be public opinion, 
rather than a party decision, that deter- 
mines the party’s attitude. But one fact 
is already clear. The memory of the dilem- 
ma Mr. Willkie’s stand has created will, 
for years, be a barrier to the nomination 
of an outsider by either party. 

The GOP has played many sad roles, 
but never before, as the great cartoonist 
Fitzpatrick suggests, has it been cast as 
Madame Butterfly. 





Whose Aims? 


M.. Willkie, in line with his desire 
to get at firsthand the various points of 
view represented in the British Govern- 
ment had a session with leaders of the Brit- 
ish Labor party last week. After a meeting 
of the Trades Union Congress, he was re- 
ported by the International News Service 
to have said: “I found myself in complete 
agreement with their aspirations. I have 
not had a meeting in Britain more stimu- 
lating. Those guys are wonderful. That 
TUC meeting was a perfect example of 
Britain’s war aims—to free laboring men 
and women throughout the world.” The 
Associated Press reports him as saying 
that he was impressed by the attitude of 
British workmen: “There was not one dis- 
senting voice, and I was assured the same 
applied throughout the trade-union move- 
ment.” The United Press reports this 
statement: “It was one of the finest meet- 
ings I have attended in Britain. I am in 
complete agreement with their aims and 
aspirations.” 

Of course, we have no account of just 
what the labor leaders told Mr. Willkie 
about their aims. But one of the men with 
whom Mr. Willkie talked on the same day 
was Mr. Harold Laski, who has a wide ac- 
quaintance with New Dealers over here 
and who is the most articulate of all Labor 
party members. It was reported that Mr. 
Laski and Mr. Willkie discussed “war 
aims.” 

Mr. Laski’s ideas on this subject are not 
secret. They have, in fact, been published 
in this country. In a book, “Where Do We 
Go From Here?”, Mr. Laski says: “We 
have reached a revolutionary phase in the 
history of our civilization because the 
character of our political institutions con- 


tradicts the possibilities of our economic 
achievement.” 

This war is more than a war, Mr. Laskj 
asserts: it is a potential revolution. “Noth- 
ing less than a revolution in the spirit of 
man is necessary,” he says, “if we are to 
enter the kingdom of peace as our rightful 
inheritance; and a revolution in the spirit 
of man, as all history goes to show, must 
follow, and cannot precede, a revolution 
in the relationships of that material world 
by the exploitation of which he must 
live.” 

The “power of capitalism, as a universal 
system, to expand,” Mr. Laski insists, “las 
now clearly reached its term. That is why 
this war has come upon us.” He announces 
that “our opportunity at this moment to 
begin our revolution by consent is so 
unique” that not to take it would be “a 
betrayal,” on the part of the British labor 
leaders, “of one of the supreme occasions 
of history. It is, indeed,” he says, “the 
kind of moment that Lenin knew in the 
Russian Revolution when he called upon 
his comrades to inaugurate the new social 
order.” 

Such attempts to translate the aims of 
a minority into the aims of a whole na- 
tion at war have been made more than 
once. And so, too, have attempts been 
made to induce another nation to throw its 
weight behind the minority in a domestic 
struggle of this sort. But Americans—espe- 
cially American labor—would do well to 
ponder the question whether they would 
like to have their nation put into that 
position—the position of interference in 
the internal affairs of another people. And 
since Mr. Laski has made his objectives 
clear, Americans might ask themselves at 
the same time whether they have any 
wish to produce in America the kind of 
revolution he urges in England. 

Whatever form our comradeship with 


England may assume, we may well make 


sure that none of our national principles 
will be compromised by that association. 
Great social changes may come in Eng- 
land. That is a matter for England to de- 
termine for itself. But we shall hold fast 
to our own ways of interpreting democ- 
racy. Lincoln suggested that “if there is 
anything which it is the duty of the whole 
people never to entrust to any hands but 
our own, that thing is the preservation 
and perpetuation of our liberties and in- 
stitutions.” 

All this is quite apart from our desire 
to help England frustrate Hitler. And «ny 
effort to confuse that desire with the in- 
tention of joining hands in a social and 
economic revolution is apt to create a dev- 
astating misunderstanding at this time. 

Mr. Willkie will doubtless recognize the 
very clear distinctions involved as lhe 
thinks over Mr. Laski’s views on his re- 
turn trip. 
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" Long the pride of Fennsylvania. a | 
zse old Inns and Old Overholt 


Most of the storied taverns of Pennsylvania are now only memories, 
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out you can still enjoy the fine rye whiskey they so proudly served 
1 century and more ago. 


| Merely ask for Old Overholt, Pennsylvania's toast for 13] years and 
Americas most popular bottled in bond rye. 


You ll be getting a choice rye, rich in flavor and wonderfully fine, at 
prices that make Old Overholt today's outstanding value among the 
truly great whiskies of the world. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


A copy of this etching (11 x 14 inches) and five others of old Penngylvania inns will be 
mailed for a limited time on receipt of 10 cents (coin or stamps). Address National 
Distillers Products Corp., Dept. 1G, P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 


j THE LONDON 
Ma COFFEE HOUSE 
in the early days of Philadelphia, 


served us a club and exchange where 




















~ cargoes were traded, merchandise . 
sold and slaves auctioned off. 


















ACE LINE Sunshine Cruises 
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“That mental state in which low spirits and baffling thoughts prevail.” 


BERMUDA @ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira @ 24 day all-expense cruises | 
CARIBBEAN and Puerto Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Ecuador and 58 day all-expen 
Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes to cruises to Peru and Chile, visiti: 
SOUTH AMERICA Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. Also 6, 12 and 19 en route Panama Canal, Colon 
day all-expense Bermuda cruises. Sailings every bia and Ecuador. Cruise-tou 

Friday from New York. No passports required. ‘Round South America. 
@ Luxurious American Flag Santa ships, built especially for tropical cruising: every roo 
outside with private bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windos 
and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salo: 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Se 





